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How'd you like to 


Talk about your business to every agent of the Southern Pacific 








Company throughout the world, all the year round? 
eee 


Talk about your business to prominent citizens of eastern cities 


every month? 
ee 


Place your advertisement in every large public library, university 
and academy in the United States every month? 
eee 


Talk to ticket agents of the railways of the United States— new 


people every month? 
BP Pd 


Keep before the general and assistant general passenger agents, 


traveling and general agents of all railways in the United States? 
Fea Diad 


Take advantage of the thoroughly organized and systematic 


advertising facilities of the Southern Pacific Company? 


DD 


Reach the people who are coming west? 
Reach the people who control and direct travel? 
Reach the homeseekers and tourists? 


Reach prospective patrons without waste circulation? 


YOU CAN treet wm” “SUNSET” 


For advertising rates and complete information write to 





Business Manager, Sunset, Box 2328 


Do not confuse ‘‘ Sunset ’’ with railway 
guides, travel gazettes and similar pub- 
lications scattered on trains, in hotels 
— station houses. Two-thirds of 
“*Sunset’s’”’ circulation goes to indivi- H 

dual addresses by U. S. Mail. One- San Francisco, Cal. 
third is carefully placed by salaried 
agents. 
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The Most Magnificent Hotel... 
mn every deta and wa------~ The Most Expansive Landscape | All America 
The Most Superb Flowers....... 


No Tour of America is Complete 
Without a Visit to Del Monte... 


One hundred and twenty-six acres of cultivated ground and almost the whole of the 
peninsula of Monterey for a playground. Not the least of the surprises at Del Monte 
is the degree of perfectness or that which closely approaches perfection which the 











most reasonable charge enables you to enjoy. Some special rates are being made 


for the months of November, December and January. 


For further information address George Schonewald Manager, Monterey, California 
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New Publications 


HE passenger department of the Southern Pacific Company has issued, for 

the season of 1899, beautiful and instructive literature descriptive of the 
resorts, products and industries of the states traversed by their lines and has printed 
new editions of standard publications in fresh and attractive form. A partial 


list is given below. 


California, South of Tehachapi, is a 68-page book- 
let, descriptive of Southern California; profusely illustrated; 
contains map; list of family and tourist hotels in Los Ange- 
les; itineraries of the favorite excursions, and table of single 
and round trip rates to all points in Southern California 
reached by the Southern Pacific Company. Obtainable 
from Agents of the Southern Pacific Company in Southern 
California, free, or from the General Passenger Agent by 
enclosing two cents postage. 

Hawaiian Islands--A 12-page folder containing out- 
line map of the expanded United States, rates, steamship 
sailings, and a few facts concerning the resources and 
scenic features of the Islands. Not encyclopedic but just 
what you need to know tersely stated. Will be furnished 
free by any Agent of the Southern Pacific Company. 

Resorts and Attractions of the Coast Line--A 
handsomely illustrated folder descriptive of the features 
along the line of the new through route between Los 
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Angeles and San Francisco, now nearing completion. 62 
pages. The old missions, the hot springs, charming Del 
Monte, and a chain of lovely seaside resorts are all included 
in this publication. Will be furnished free by any Agent of 
the Southern Pacific Company. 

Indexed Map of California, size 23x28, folded to 
convenient pocket form. Shows all railway lines, lakes, 
rivers, cities, towns, counties, and principal mountain peaks 
in the State. Contains also late and reliable information 
concerning resources, industries, and products with concise 
statistical tables. Invaluable to every traveler in Califor- 
nia. Will be furnished free by any Agent of the Southern 
Pacific Company. 

Shasta Resorts tells the story of the beautiful sum- 
mer resorts which cluster around the base of Mt. Shasta. 
Profusely illustrated with half-tone engravings from original 
photographs. 64 pages. Will be furnished free by any 
Agent of the Southern Pacific Company. 


«se OTHER FOEDERS:..:. 


In addition to the above, the following named folders, descriptive of the resorts indicated 
by their titles and containing information regarding rates, routes, and train time from principal 
centers, are in the hands of all agents for free distribution. 


Yosemite 
and Monterey Bay Resorts 


Lake Tahoe The Geysers and Lake County Mineral Springs 
Bartlett Springs 


Pacific Grove 
Yaquina Bay 


and Newport (Oregon) 


The following named publications will be sent to any address on receipt of stamps as indi- 


cated by prefix letter. 
two cents. 


B-A Del Monte Souvenir, descriptive of the beauties 
of Hotel Del Monte. An artistic pamphlet of about thirty- 
two pages, with exquisitely embellished text, illustrated with 
the daintiest of half-tones. 

A-Through Storyland to Sunset Seas. Over 
two hundred pages. An interesting story of atrip from New 
Orleans to Portland, Oregon. Abounds in beautiful illustra- 
tions and faithfully portrays the varying scenes and historic 
features of the route. Elegantly printed, with copious margi- 
nal notes, it is a work of distinct literary and artistic merit. 

A-Resources of Oregon. Prepared by the State 
Board of Agriculture. A book of statistical information 
treating upon Oregon as a whole and by counties. 200 pages. 

B-The Battle of Castle Crags, by Joaquin Miller; 
sixteen pages, is a thrilling narrative of a battle between the 
Indians and pioneers, which occurred in the early days 
near where the famous mountain resort on the Shasta Route, 
Castle Crags, is now located. A number of beautiful 
half-tone engravings embellish the pages. 


For publications prefixed ‘‘A’’ send six cents; for those prefixed ‘‘B’’ send 
Address General Passenger Agent, Southern Pacific Company, San Francisco, Cal. 


B-Vamos a Mexico is a graphic portrayal of the 
characteristics of our sister republic to the south, and the 
cities along the line traversed by the Sunset-Eagle Pass 
Route to the capital city. It contains a portrait of Presi- 
dent Diaz and numerous half-tone engravings of typical 
scenes. 

B-The Sportsman at Del Monte is the title of a 
book affording accurate information as to the possibilities 
in the way of hunting and fishing in the vicinity of Mon- 
terey. Written by a sportsman for sportsmen. Beautifully 
illustrated and containing accurate maps. 

B-Miscellaneous. Supplementing the above publica- 
tions are a great number of small booklets, folders, and 
leaflets issued by hotels and resorts relative to the accom- 
modations and attractions of their respective establishments. 
Among them booklets issued by Arcadia Hotel, Santa Mon- 
ica; Paso Robles Hotel, Paso Robles; Arlington Hotel, 
Santa Barbara; Hotel Del Coronado; Tavern of Castle Crag, 
and many others. 
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GOLD MINING 


BY CHAS. G 


ALIFORNIA has been so persistently adver- 
tised of late years as the ‘* Land of Sunshine, 
Fruit and Flowers,” that its original designa- 
tion as the ‘“‘Golden State”? and “‘ Land of Gold’”’ 
appears to have been lost sight of altogether; and at 
the same time, as far as general publicity is concerned, 
its mining industry has been overlooked and its im- 
portance under-rated. Notwithstanding this, how- 
ever, the gold mines of the State, which were the 
basis of its foundation, settlement and growth, still 
continue to be largely productive and profitable. In 
fact, since the settlement of the State in 1849, Cali- 
fornia has continued to lead all other States of the 
Union in annual product of gold until within the past 
two years, when the output of Colorado’s famous 
gold camp of Cripple Creek, with its abundant in- 
vested capital, placed that 
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$414,055 in silver, a total for precious metals of $16,- 
320,533. The number of miners employed that year 
was 19,823, so that the per capita production was 
over $823.00. An industry that can make that show- 
ing is surely one to be carefully fostered. No branch 
of agriculture, horticulture or other productive indus- 
try of California can show any such per capita 
results. 
The usual idea of gold mining, to those unfamiliar 
with it, is that men shovel a lot of auriferous dirt 
into a rocker or sluice, wash it with water, and the 
earth is carried away, leaving the gold. This is the 
old placer or surface mining of earlier days in Cali- 
fornia, which still continues to some extent, but is 
much smaller in importance than formerly and is 
now mainly carried on by Chinese who are satisfied 
with less daily returns than 
the whites. 





State in the lead. But 





while Colorado last year 
produced about seven mil- 
lions more gold than this 
State, California exceeded 
the next State in order by 
ten millions of gold pro- 
duct. This statement alone 
is sufficient to prove the 
great importance of the 
gold mining industry of 
California. 

Since its acquirement by 
the United States, Cali- 
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There are really eleven 
different systems of gold 
mining now carried on in 
this State. These are 
quartz, pocket, seam, pla- 
cer, hydraulic, drift, wing- 
dam or river, dredging, 
beach-sand, elevator pro- 
cess and dry-washing. 

There are four generally 
recognized divisions,which 
are quartz, placer, hydrau- 
lic and drift mining. Their 








fornia has yielded in gold 
alone, $1,314,176,658.00, 
which is an aggregate 
larger than that shown in the history of any other 
country of the world, and is more than double the 
total gold product of any other State in the Union. 
California has fairly earned her title of ‘*‘ Golden 
State.” 

And this wonderful record of over thirteen hun- 
dred million of dollars in gold is an expanding one, 
as from fifteen to seventeen millions are being added 
to it yearly, while the annual output is slowly but 

surely increasing as more capital is being put into 
the industry and improved methods are adopted. 
In the year 1898, thirty-one counties of the State 
produced gold, and there was a product of silver also 
from twenty of these. Of the thirty-one counties, 
seven produced over a million dollars each and one 
of these exceeded the two-million-dollar mark. The 
State produced last year $15,906,478 in gold and 
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relative importance in Cal- 
ifornia is shown by the 
figures of product of 1898 
when the quartz mines y ielded $12,488,320; the pla- 
cers or surface deposits, $1,841,473 ; the drift, $1,028,- 
547; and hydraulic, $962,192. In the quartz mines are 
included quartz, pocket and seam mines. In the pla- 
cers are included surface placers, dredging from river 
beds or banks of gravel, mining the river bars by 
wing-dam, current- wheel and pump, working the 
black sands of the ocean beaches, working gravel 
deposits by the elevator process, and dry-washing 
where there is no water. In hydraulic mining they 
wash away the whole bank, top and all, while in 
drifting they only mine the lower and richer stratum 
of gravel close to bedrock. Hydraulic and drift 
mining are really forms of placer mining where they 
work the deep or overlaid gravels by different sys- 
tems from those adopted with ordinary placer 
gravels, 
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MINING CAMP 


In ‘‘the days of old, the days of gold, the days of 
?49,’’ nearly all who came to California were miners 
or prospectors. At that time the pick-pan, shovel 
and rocker were all the implements needed, for the 
concentrating forces of Nature, operating for untold 
centuries, had washed away "the lighter materials 
and gathered the loose gold in the gulches, ravines, 
canyons, creeks, river barsand beds. This was the 
era of placer or surface mining. In 1849 these placer 
miners took out over ten million dollars ; the next 
year, forty-one millions; the next, seventy-six mil- 
lions; and in 1852 the gold yield of California was 
$81,294,700, while the average was about fifty mil- 
lions a year for the next ten years. In working 
those placer mines, grav el or earth from the claim 
was washed in a miner’s pan, the lighter material 
washed away and the gold was caught. Only the 
very richest of diggings could be made to pay by 
the pan alone. These pioneers used the pan, rocker, 
sluice and long-tom in their work, but they did not 
dig deep. Today many of these old claims are be- 
ing worked by Chinese miners, and some of the 

round has been worked over seven or eight times. 

hinese lease the ground from the whites, and poor 
mining ground is now called “ Chinese diggings.” 
These people are the best of placer miners, being 
very careful workers, but they never work under- 
ground in quartz mines. 

When, after a time, it was found that deposits of 
gold-bearing gravel existed in the red hills of the 
foothill and mountain counties, the miners set to 
work on them, but much more dirt had to be handled 
to get the gold, and capital was necessary to equip 
and open the claims, which had to be worked by 
either hydraulic or drifting process, according to situ- 
ation, as will be hereafter described. Then the indi- 
vidual miner had to give way to organized com- 
panies, who invested capital in the business, and the 
miners began to work for wages. 

At present the bulk of the gold product of the 
State comes from the quartz mines, the gravels yield- 
ing much less after the exhaustion of the shallow 
surface placers. The State of California extends in 
length some 750 miles, with an average width of 
about 200 and, except in the valley counties, gold is 
found in more or less quantity in most of the coun- 
ties. Even in some of the valley counties gold mines 
are worked. Quartz mines are scattered through 
the gold belt of the State from one end to the other 
and have been worked from the early years, but in 
the past ten years this industry has grown remark- 
ably. As the extraction of auriferous quartz does 
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not vary materially from other vein mining as prac- 
ticed elsewhere, it hardly requires a special descrip- 
tion in this place. The veins, ledges or lodes of 
quartz which carry the gold are of an average width 
of about three feet, though many are much wider. 
As a general proposition the very narrow ledges are 
richer per ton than the wider ones, but the wider 
ones of lower grade are preferred by miners, since 
they are more likely to ‘‘go to the deep” and be 
more lasting and will furnish large mills with plenty 
of ore the year round. Moreover the cost of mining, 
per ton, is smaller with the wider ledges, since less 
barren ‘matter need be taken out or mined. Shafts 
are sunk on these veins, or tunnels run, according to 
location, and levels, drifts and cross-cuts run to ex- 
tract the vein or ore and this is taken to the surface 
to be milled. The quartz mills crush the ore in bat- 
teries of five stamps each, and the crushed ore, mixed 
with water, passes from these batteries over aprons 
or plates. Quicksilver is used in the mortars or 
batteries and on the plates, and the “‘free”’ gold is 
thus amalgamated with the quicksilver. Then the 
amalgam, which is a compound of the quicksilver 
and gold, is removed, strained and retorted, the 
quicksilver being condensed and saved and the gold 
remains. It is then melted into bars and sent to the 
Mint to be coined. In all this quartz pulp, as the 
crushed ore is called, there are sulphurets or aurifer- 
ous pyrites, carrying gold in a form which will not 
amalgamate with the quicksilver. These sulphurets 
pass out of the batteries and over the amalgamating 
plates and then on to concentrators by which they 
are caught and saved for another operation. The 
tailings, or now worthless crushed ore, pass on into 
the tailings dump. The sulphurets are treated by 
the chlorination or smelting process and the gold 
contained in them is saved. There are numbers of 
appliances for saving all the gold, such as patent 
amalgamators, blanket sluices, canvas plants, etc., 
every care being taken to catch every particle of gold 
freed by the stamps from the crushed ore. Of course 
this is a very brief description of the process of min- 
ing and milling gold ores. Water, steam or electric 
power has to be provided for the machinery and 
there must be hoisting works to raise the ore, men, 
etc., with pumps to keep the mines free from water. 
Compressed air is used to give power to the machine 
drills where they are used. In working these mines 
on a large scale, considerable capital must be invested 
and when the mines reach a depth of 2,500 feet, as 
is the case in several mines in the State, the mechan- 
ical appliances must be very strong and perfect. 
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As a general proposition the larger gold mines are 
owned by private companies or by few individuals. 
Unless a gold mine is exceptionably rich on the sur- 
face, the ordinary miner or prospector cannot work 
it without the aid of capital. The prospector finds a 
ledge and opens it ina small way. When he gets 
to a depth where a hand windlass will no longer 
hoist satisfactorily and where pumps and a steam 
hoist are necessary for further operations, he generally 
has to sell out to somebody who has the money 
to properly equip the mines. Then he must have a 
mill also. There are custom mills where ore is 
crushed for anyone at a fixed price, but all mines of 
any size have their own mills. It is by reason of 
these conditions that so many mines are for sale in 
this as in other mining regions. The prospectors 
who find the mines, or “ prospects,’’ as they are 
called at the opening stage, never have the funds to 
develop and equip the claims. 

The cost of mining and milling in California has 
now been reduced to a point which would have been 
considered impossible twenty years ago. This is 
due to changed conditions, less cost of supplies, bet- 
ter transportation facilities, better management and 
cheaper materials, with improved machinery and 
better systems generally. Ore worth only a few 
dollars a ton may now be worked at a profit. More- 
over, as it is better understood that capital must be 
employed to properly open and equip this class of 
mines, men now put plenty of money into these 
operations and equip them at the start with good 
appliances, not depending on the monthly output of 
the claim to pay for the development and machinery, 
but waiting for complete development before expect- 
ing returns. 
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The seam diggings consist of extremely thin veins 
of gold-bearing quartz, usually much decomposed 
near the surface. These deposits occur in several 
places in the State, notably in El Dorado County. 
The quartz is often very rich. Often this ground is 
sluiced off as in placer work, but quantities of the 
material are taken out and crushed like cemented 
gravel from drift mines. 

Pocket mining is another form of gold mining 
where the veins are generally barren except in spots 
and in such spots are very rich. Men sometimes 
work for months in such claims without getting out 
anything and then find a rich pocket that compen- 
sates liberally for all the labor. In certain localities 
the formation is favorable to pocket mines, which 
are not supposed to be as permanent in character as 
regular quartz mines, and are worked generally by a 
few men instead of companies as they are not usually 
equipped with machinery or mills. The pockets 
consist of masses of free gold or specimen rock which 
is very rich. The pocket will generally occur where 
two or more small veins meet and the rest of the ore 
will be generally more or less barren. The veins in 
these mines are usually small ones and few of them 
are worked very deep. Usually only surface deposits 
of this character are worked. Some of these mines, 
however, have lasted for years and have been very 
profitable, though sometimes a year passes with 
nothing found. 

Hydraulic mining is another branch of the gold 
industry and this is one invented and brought to 
perfection in California. It is a method of mining 
the deep gravels where they are not overlaid bya 
volcanic capping of lava, etc. Briefly described, 
hydraulic mining may be said to consist in the 
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method of breaking down and disintegrating the 
auriferous gravel as it stands in place, and carrying 
it into the gold-saving apparatus prepared for wash- 
ing it, the breaking down and removal being done 
by volumes of water under great pressure discharged 
through iron pipes and a “giant” or nozzle. Very 
heavy blasts of powder are used first to shatter or 
disintegrate the gravel bed, which, when thus loos- 
ened, is washed down and carried away by the water. 
The great advantage of this style of mining is that 
water does all the work, no shoveling or other hand- 
ling of the gravel and earth being required. Vast 
quantities of material may be thus mined at extremely 
small cost, compared with any other systems of gold 
mining. This is shown by the following state- 
ment of cost, made by John Hayes Hammond, the 
eminent mining engineer, who has had great experi- 
ence with handling gold-bearing gravel : 

The relative costs of working the various classes 
of gold deposits by methods applicable to the res- 
pective classes are: 1, auriferous vein, $1.50 to $10 
per ton of material treated ; 2, drift mining, 75 cents 
to $4; 3, miners’ pan, $5 to $8; 4, rocker, $2 to $3; 
5, Sluices, 75 cents to $1; 6, hydraulic method, 1% 
cents to 8 cents per ton of material treated. 

To one who has never seen a hydraulic mine in 
operation it is difficult to conceive the power exerted 
by the enormous streams of water under great pres- 
sure, and their effect upon the gravel bank upon 
which they are turned. Thousands of acres are 
washed away to a depth of over a hundred feet, 
according to height of bank. The larger boulders 
are removed, or blasted into smaller pieces, and the 
earth, gravel, etc., of the entire mass is washed into 
the sluices, where the gold is saved. Of course to 
operate one of these mines an extensive reservoir and 
ditch system is necessary, and it is also just as 
essential that a “dump” be provided, that 1s, a 
place where the resulting debris or tailings may be 
disposed of and taken out of the way. In former 
years the tailings were allowed to pass into the 
streams and take care of themselves. In this way 
great injury was done to the navigable streams and 
to farming lands along certain water-courses in that 
part of the State where most of these hydraulic 
mines were operated. For this reason litigation 
arose between the miners of the mountains and the 
farmers of the valleys. Long and bitter controversy 
and costly litigation ensued. Finally the hydraulic 
mines were closed down altogether by injunctions of 
the Federal courts, because the debris or tailings 
from the operations filled in and injured the navi- 

able streams and farming land along their banks. 
Thus, great productive hydraulic mining properties, 
with their extensive ditch systems, reservoirs and 
mining plants, in which about $100,000,000 was 
invested, became non-productive and valueless. The 
decrees of the courts were not against hydraulic 
mining in name, but against dumping the debris in 
the streams, ravines, etc., whence it flowed into the 
navigable rivers and bays. Mine after mine was 
closed, and the small camps became depopulated and 
the mining property valueless. The closing down 
of these mines naturally reduced the gold yield of 
the State materially. The water companies which 
sold the miners water were enjoined from such sale, 
and ditch properties naturally lessened in value. 
The great reservoir systems, with their ditches, pipe 
lines, etc., established in connection with hydraulic 
mining, were partially, and in some cases, wholly 
abandoned. 

The mines of this class laid idle and worthless for 
a number of years, it being impossible to work them 
legally. It should be stated, however, that the 
injunctions were upon mines in the drainage basin of 
the Sacramento and San Joaquin Rivers only, since 
those mines in the northern counties of Siskiyou. 
Trinity, Humboldt, etc., infringed no law, their 
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debris tailing into the non-navigable Klamath River, 
where there was no farming, and no injury was 
done. These mines have always continued to run. 
But in the Sacramento and San Joaquin River drain- 
age basin the hydraulic mining industry was abso- 
lutely dead. After anumber of years the matter of 
rehabilitating these mines was agitated by the 
California Miner’s Association, with the result that 
in March, 1893, Congress passed a law permitting 
these hydraulic mines to resume operations under 
certain conditions and restrictions. Under the Act, 
the California Debris Commission was appointed, 
consisting of three officers of the Corps of Engineers, 
U.S. A. This commission is empowered to issue 
licenses for mining by the hydraulic process when it 
is satisfied that debris dams or impounding works 
are sufficient to restrain the debris from getting into 
the streams. When the plans for such works are 
approved by the Commission, they are built and 
then examined by the engineers, and if satisfied that 
the debris can be restrained, the mine is allowed to 
work, otherwise not. Moreover, after the license is 
granted, if the debris is for any reason permitted to 
enter the streams, and not properly impounded, the 
license may be recalled. 

Under these restrictions a few hundred of these 
mines are now operating, but the output of gold is 
much less than formerly, because they cannot wash 
as much gravel when they have to impound the 
tailings. The amount washed depends on the size 
of their settling basins, for the muddy water must 
be settled sufficiently so as not to be charged with 
too much earthy matter. The miners themselves 
must bear the expense of the dams and settling 
basins for their respective claims, and for this reason 
hundreds of the smaller ones did not resume opera- 
tions, their owners having become impoverished by 
enforced cessation of operations for many years. 
There are hundreds of thousands of acres of these 
gravel lands in this State which have not yet been 
touched. 

The drift mines are those where the auriferous 
gravel is overlaid by a volcanic capping which pre- 
vents the gravel being washed by hydraulic process. 
Long tunnels are driven under the ridges, or 
*‘ divides,”’ until the gravel channels are tapped, 
when the gravel is drifted out, taken outside and 
washed on floors, or crushed in ‘“‘cement mills,”’ 
according to its nature in different mines. Where 
the gravel is cemented it must be crushed in stamp 
mills to free the gold. 

The conditions of drift-mining ground may be 
stated about as follows: The divide or ridge lies 
between two deep river canyons the sides of which 
are cut into small ravines tributary to the two main 
streams, the top sometimes several miles wide, 
mesa-like and comparatively level, and having only 
one main slope in the direction of the ancient buried 
rivers. The top is usually composed of lava several 
hundred feet thick, and somewhere under this lava 
capping and between the walls of true country rock, 
termed the “‘rims,’’ is the buried channel of an 
ancient river, sometimes with little or no gravel in 
its bed, and sometimes with gravel a couple of hun- 
dred feet thick. This gravel is sometimes barren of 
gold, but is generally found to be rich in precious 
metal. Under all the above are granites, meta- 
morphic slates and talcose rocks. The problem of 
drift mining is to find the channel of this buried 
river, and to work it to a profit. The most gold is 
found in that part of the gravel lying closest to bed- 
rock, and it is this which is mined out. All the 
upper gravel is left, though it may contain some 
gold, and usually does. These deposits of gold- 
bearing gravel were laid down by a system of pre- 
historic, or ‘‘ dead ”’ rivers as they are called. The 
waters of these old Pliocene rivers eroding the 
auriferous rocks concentrated the gold in deposits of 
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gravel. Volcanic eruptions covered these old river 
beds with lava and tufa hundreds of feet deep, flow- 
ing in great masses directly down the beds of the 
rivers. 

The bottom gravel in the dead rivers pays from 
$1.50 to $10 per mine carload or cubic yard, and 
those parts of the channel worked out pay from 
$100 to $1000 per running foot on channel. They 
breast out from 50 to 150 feet in width on the 
channel. The great difficulty with this class of 
mines is the long and expensive tunnel necessary to 
open a claim. Only capitalists are successful in this 
class of mines where long tunnels are run. Some- 
times, of course, a comparatively short tunnel will 
tap the channel of gravel. The tunnels are run 
through bedrock to tap the channel near its bottom 
so the water will drain off and the richest part of 
the gravel be reached. 

In river mining the men get the gold from the 
auriferous gravel lying in the beds or bars of river 
channels or streams. There are several ways of do- 
ing this. Where a whole section of the river bed is 
to be drained, a dam diverts the water into a flume 
or ditch built along the bank of the stream from 
the dam to where the water is again returned to the 
river. The section thus laid bare is mined by the 
gravel being washed in the usual way. Sometimes 
a tunnel is run which will carry the water to a point 
below and thus several miles of river bed are laid 
bare so the ground may be worked. The commonest 
way is to dry and work a strip on one side of the 
river. This is done by a wing-dam which diverts 
the stream to one side and the space enclosed by the 
wing-dam is then mined. 

The water is pumped out of the space behind the 
dam, usually by means of a current wheel which 
operates a Chinese pump consisting of an endless 
belt with small buckets, and the ground is thus kept 
free of seepage water, etc. Derricks are used to re- 
move the boulders, and the gravel is wheeled up and 
washed in sluices. As this part of the business can- 
not be commenced until the water in the river has 


fallen to a low stage, which occurs only in midsum- 
mer, the river miner’s working season is short. The 
men work day and night until the rainy season be- 
gins and the river commences to rise, when the 
wheel, pump, derrick and sluices must be removed or 
they will all be carried down the river. Sometimes, 
at a sudden rise of the water, the entire plant will be 
swept away in a night and the pit filled. This class 
of mining pays fairly well even in these days when 
it is confined mainly to the Klamath and its tribu- 
taries in the northern part of the State, though also 
carried on to a smaller extent elsewhere. During 
‘dry’? years in California, when the rivers fall 
“me and there is a low stage of water prevailing for 
months, the river-bed miners get their best results. 

Another system of river-bed mining now largely 
increasing in importance is the system of mining by 
dredgers, a dozen or more of which are now operating 
in this State with successful results. The gravel is 
raised by the steam dredging machinery from the 
bottom of the river or from banks on the sides, and 
is then washed in sluices forming part of the dredger 

lant. 
. Gravel is often raised from river beds by hy- 
draulic elevators which are also used for mining low 
ground where there is no dump or fall and in gravel 
pits of hydraulic mines where it is necessary to 
elevate the gravel to give it fall into the sluices. 
The gravel is forced up hill by hydraulic force. An 
inclined pipe or closed box, open at both ends is 
placed in position and the open end of the ground 
section is set into a hole or sump. Gravel is sluiced 
by hydraulic giants to this hole and is taken up by 
a stream issuing from a fixed nozzle, which, by its 
force, impels the gravel and surplus water upward to 
the point of discharge at the open flume above whence 
it is carried away, the gold being caught in riffles, etc. 
To operate this it is necessary to have two streams, 
of water unless the gravel is shoveled into the sump 
or hole at the bottom or carried there by sluices. 
These machines are used in many places where vast 
areas of ground have been piped out in the past and 
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are utilized as reservoirs for impounding debris which 
may be hydrauliced by the elevator system. Gravel 
from the standing banks is washed down by giants, 
sluiced to the elevator, and forced upward by another 
stream of water under high pressure. 

In dry-washing claims the gravel is ‘‘ washed ”’ in 
machines which are so constructed that an intermit- 
tent blast of air blows away the earth or sand, leav- 
ing the gold. These are used in the desert regions 
where water is scarce. Only valuable ground may 
be worked by this system. 

The “‘ black sands” of the ocean beaches in sev- 
eral counties carry enough fine gold to make it 
pay to work them. The best of the mines are in 
Humboldt and De! Norte Counties, but in other 
parts of the Coast such mines are worked. The 
sand is washed in “‘toms”’ or in sluices and the gold 
saved. The sand is usually of low grade, that is, it 
is worth in gold only a dollar or two a ton and only 
in few places are such mines profitable. 

The ordinary placer mines are such as have the 
gravel or auriferous earth near the surface. Most of 
these are in canyons, ravines, gulches, etc. The 
gravel is worked by rocker or cradle, sluice, long 
tom, or ground sluice. There are fewer of these 
claims than formerly, the larger part of the surface 
placers of the State having long since been worked 
out. Still, more or less of this kind of mining is yet 
carried on. It is usually done by individual miners, 
no capital being required to operate such claims. 

Experience has shown that not only in quartz, 
hydraulic and drift mining but in other branches, 
those enterprises into which capital has been placed 
pay the best profit and that gold mining on a small 
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scale is not so profitable as that carried on in a sys- 
tematic manner with abundant means at com- 
mand. 

Gold mining only has been considered in what has 
preceded this, but mining in California is by no means. 
confined only to this branch, though it is the most 
important. While the gold yield of the State last 
year was almost sixteen millions, the total value of 
the mineral products of the State in 1898 summed up 
$27,289,079, including the gold. There are some 
seventy different substances of the mineral world 
found in this State of which forty-two are at present 
being commercially utilized. Last year the value of 
these was as follows: - Asbestos, $200; antimony, 
$1,200; asphalt, $482,175; bituminous rock, $137,- 
575; borax, $1,153,000; cement, $150,000; brick 
clay, $571,362; pottery clay, $33,747; coal, $337,475 + 
copper, $2,475,108; gold, $15,906,478; granite, $147, - 
7323; gypsum, $23,600; lead, $23,907; lime, $254,010; 
limestone, $24,548; macadam, $369,082; magnesite, 
$19,075; manganese, $2,102; marble, $23,594; min- 
eral paint, $9,698; mineral water ,; $213,817; natural 
gas, $74,424; paving blocks, $21,725; platinum, 
$1,800; petroleum, $2,376,420; pyrites, $30,000; 
quicksilver, $1,188,626; rubble, $445,395; salt, $170,- 
855; sandstone, $46,384; serpentine, $3,000; silver, 
$414,055; slate, $2,800; soda, $154,000; sulphur, 
$50; total, $27,289,079. 

Two of the mineral industries aside from gold are, 
at the present time, attracting great attention and 
rapidly increasing in output and importance, viz., 
copper and petroleum, and several of the copper and 
oil fields, long known but for years idle, are now be- 
ing exploited and developed. 


THE TWO ROADS. 


1 saw two ways: 


One lay upon the highway, smooth and white 
And in the distance looked an endless stretch 
And seemed to lead to some fair town. 


The other was a broken road, 





And through the shadowy, gloomy woodland lay; 
’>Twas but a path, and on its surface were deep ruts and tracks, 
And led o’er rocks, aslant the hills and down. 


I looked bevond the parted ways 

And saw the evening sun descending low. 

Thought I, the highway looks a lovely way to tread; 
The other leads but to some yawning, deep abyss. 


So I chose the broad highway, 

And on and on my weary journey went; 

But when the darkness round me thickly spread, 
My pathway ended at a sudden precipice. 


So at the terminus of life 

We backward gaze into the shadowy Past; 

As in a dream we live again the weary years— 
Visions of hopes ephemeral at birth — 

Illusions beyond which caused the fatal leap. 
Had we retraced the paths where once we tread, 
Had we but paused before we reached the brink, 
We might have walked by quiet woodland rills 
And rested there beside the waters sweet. 


Alta F. Little. 
CARTERSBURG, IND., July 5, 1899. 
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BIG GAME HUNTING IN OREGON AND THE TROUT WONDERS 
OF PELICAN BAY. 


rapid decrease of big game in the United 
States, the real conditions are far from being 
as bad as is frequently represented. On the con- 
trary, big game can be found in plenty in certain 
parts of this country if the hunter only knows the 
place to visit. Such a section is the. State of 
Oregon, where all kinds of bear, elk and deer 
abound. Hunters regard this as one of the finest 
countries for the pursuit of big game that can be 
found, not only from the fact that the game exists in 
plenty, but because Nature has rendered the hunting 
grounds easy of access, and affords many privileges 
the value of which only actual experience can enable 
the hunter to appreciate — good grazing for animals, 
fine camping spots and plenty of wood and water. 
The various rivers are heavily stocked with trout 
and salmon, and for the person desiring this more 
subdued excitement, there can scarcely be found a 
more delightful or satisfactory place from which to 
cast his line, than along the banks of some Oregon 
stream. Nor are these the only attractions which 
are offered the hunter, for small game, in the shape 
of pheasant, grouse, ducks, geese, snipe and quail in 
season, is encountered in the greatest profusion. 
There are so many splendid hunting places in 
Oregon, that the prospective sportsman is in a 
quandary to make his selection. To the fisherman 
and the shotgun hunter, Pelican Bay, in the south- 
ern part of the State, offers perhaps the best induce- 
ments, but to those in search of big game the 


\ LTHOUGH much has been written of the 


country about the head waters of the Mackenzie 
River shows about the most roseate prospects. The 
Cascade Range is famous as a good deer, elk and 
bear region and a trip to that section is always re- 
warded with trophies of these varieties of game. 
The favored section is reached probably the easiest 
by way of Eugene, in Lane County, Oregon. This 
town is the yearly rendezvouz for some of the best 
hunters in the West, and from there radiate many 
routes to good hunting localities. The big game is 
found in the greatest abundance about eighty miles 
east of Eugene, but, to the hunter whose time is 
limited, such a long journey from the railroad will 
not be necessary, for he can count upon finding, 
within a few miles of Eugene, plenty of deer and 
bear. The best route to the big game is by the Old 
Government Trail, due east along the Mackenzie 
River for about forty-five miles. From this point the 
river and regular trail are left for a game trail which 
leads to the southeast, past the “* Three Sisters” 
peak and along one of the ridges. This is one of the 
best deer countries that can be found. Another day’s 
journey brings the hunter into the haunts of “ big 
game.”’ There are plenty of streams where trout 
abound, and should the more ambitious hunter re- 
turn tired and empty handed to the camp, it would 
probably be to discover that the lazy man of the 
crowd had caught enough of the speckled beauties 
to compensate for any disappointment of the chase. 
One of the best known big game hunters on the 
Coast is Mr. Sherman Powell of Los Angeles. He 
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SHOT GUN TROPHIES. 


has visited the headwaters of the Mackenzie and 
his success with elk, deer and bear, is enough to 
tempt the most calloused hunter to visit that local- 
ity. Onarecent trip his party encountered a band 
of fifteen deer while on the trail, and when they 
reached camp after dark, it was to hear the melodious 
call of a bull elk. Powell and his friends started 
after elk the following morning, but they were 
diverted from this purpose by their dogs cutting 
loose on a fresh bear trail. Master Bruin was 
rounded up after an hour’s chase and proved to bea 
five-hundred-pound black bear. The following day, 
Powell tried it alone, with one of the dogs as a 
companion. He located a band of elk in a clump of 
timber before he had gone a mile from camp. His 
experience in getting close enough to them for a 
shot was decidedly exciting, and is well told in his 
own words: 

“How to get close to them was my first thought. 
The timber was two hundred yards away, but there 
were only a few patches of brush growing in my end 
of the park and if I could not reach the timber 
without being observed the game would be lost. 
By making a wide detour to the right I could have 
gone entirely around, though, in timber. This 
would be a tiresome job, and so, after realizing that 
in the short course the wind was just right, I de- 
termined to risk the former and try to sneak up. 

“After quieting the dog with a couple more blows, 
I carefully got in line with the first alder bush, about 
four feet in height, and, crouching down, stealthily 
moved forward. Soon I reached the bush and peeked 
out to either side to select the shield for the next ad- 
vance. This proved to be another small bush in 
line with a fir tree, and again I started. Slowly 
creeping along, | happened to look behind at the dog 
and suddenly over a stone I stumbled. 

*** They’ll go, sure, and that dog is to blame.’ 

‘“*] paused, holding my breath, expecting to hear 
the thud of many feet. But, no; only the happy 
noise of cracking sticks came from the timber. 

“Only one more patch of ground to cover and | 
would be in the midst of a band of elk, able to pick 
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uff the finest antlers in the bunch. I had 
become thoroughly aroused by the excitement 
of the hunt and took more care in making 
my entry into that green paradise than many 
others do their celestial home. But at last I 
found myself crouching behind a big clump of 
alder bushes, with undergrowth on all sides 
and shadowed by tall firs. 

**] paused in order to get my bearings and 
locate the band but could not see further than 
ten feet in advance. Slowly I crawled forward 
and after going some forty feet, the strain on 
my nerves was slightly relieved by discover- 
ing the first of what proved to bea band of 
thirteen elk. Not seventy-five yards ahead of 
me were three cows and acalf feeding, while 
to their left were two spike bulls and a cow. 
These were not to my liking, however, and 
besides I felt confident that at least one large 
bull was the guardian of this little band and 
I wanted antlers. I crept along slowly, giv- 
ing the dog a slap by way of relief to my 
nerves, and gained a good-sized bush, when, 
from the left, out stepped a five-pronged bull, 
giving me afine broadside shot. | could easily 
have dropped him in his tracks, but the 
thought of that yet unseen patriarch of the 
band and the knowledge that I had a better 
specimen at home made me indifferent to his 
presence. | waited patiently for him to retire 
and allow the star of the troupe to appear. 

‘**To the right I espied a tiny park and saw 
another cow feeding. Suddenly there stepped 
from the brush through this opening and in 
direct line with me what I regard as the most 
magnificent bull elk on which I have ever gazed. 

‘His antlers swept the branches of the trees as he 
passed and sat like a rustic chair on his shapely head, 
poised so beautifully on his graceful neck. His body 
was well able to support such a pair of horns, his 
sleek, fat sides and hams shining like those of a 
stallion. He seemed to stand at least two hands 
higher than any other elk that I can remember, and 
as he paused for an instant, I could not but reflect 
what a grand and elegant work of nature he was. 
But it was a second only that I had the view, for, 
before I could level my rifle, he stepped behind a 
bunch of ‘quaking asp’ about forty yards away. 
This screened him as effectively as though a stone 
wall had intervened. The bush measured fully 
eleven feet high and at least twelve feet across. 

‘* My spirits arose to the highest pitch of satisfac- 
tion. Here was the prize for which I had labored. 
As | crouched on the ground | speculated how to get 
asure shot. I feared to move, knowing that should 
he obtain one glimpse of me all chance of killing him 
would be lost. I could see the tips of his antlers 
over the top of the bush but the growth was too 
heavy to give me any view of his body. I was un- 
able to determine whether he stood broadside or fac- 
ing, and so hesitated about risking a shot. He stood 
there horning that alder bush for perhaps two min- 
utes, while | was trembling behind my screen with 
rifle ready for the first opening. 

“Would he never come out? If I could but have 
had one chance shot I would have been satisfied; but 
still he kept out of view. 

“*I think | would have been there yet had not a 
fiendish snarl right by the bull’s feet caused me to 
spring up in time to see my dog disappear behind the 
‘quaking asp.’ My day’s labor and sportsman’s 
dream were over. 

“During the excitement of watching the bull | 
had entirely forgotten the existence of my companion 
and he, equally enthused and chafing under the 
restraint, had been unable to resist his natural in- 
stinct. Sneaking around while my head was turned 
away, he had located my prize and jumped him. 
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“An avalanche of hoofs appeared to have been un- 
loosed by that dog’s yelp, for he had no sooner dis- 
turbed the quiet of the retreat than the big bull 
turned, and, protected by that fateful clump of ash, 
disappeared through the forest. The others fol- 
lowed. Four animals that I had not observed to my 
right dashed past me, but I was too disgusted over 
being thus baffled to try to stop them. The turf was 
torn up and the air became clouded with flying 
leaves, twigs and dust. I ran ahead a few steps, 
listening regretfully to the noise of the heavy stam- 
pede until it finally died away. The last mournful 
evidence was the yelp of the dog as he tore after them. 

“Five miles from camp. y mind was in as un- 
pleasant and inharmonious a condition as the air had 
been after the flight of the elk. But that dog! | 
hoped never to see him again, so angry was I, but 
after traveling several miles, happening to turn, | saw 
him come panting along, with his tongue lolling out 
and hair coated with dust. He looked as though he 
had been put through tin-canism by a crowd of small 
boys. Such was my vexation, however, that, not- 
withstanding his good record as a bear dog, | believe 
I _ have shot him had he returned before my 
wa 

*** Well, what luck?’ asked Ed, when I arrived 
in camp. ‘The dog looks as if you had put him 
through.’ 

““*Do you see that animal? Well, I would like 
to murder him. He cheated me out of the biggest 
elk in the State of Oregon,’ I re- 
plied. 

‘***T am sorry he was not with 
us today, in that case, for we 
jumped two grizzly bear and the 
other dogs were too slow to round 
him up.’ 

*** Perhaps | will try your bear 
tomorrow,’ | said; but it was not 
to be so soon. 

“Before daylight | was awak- 
ened by the call of an elk so close 
to camp that I scarcely dared to 
open the tent flap for fear of scaring 
him away. The animal could not 
be seen. The whistle was repeated 
and answered by asofter call across 
the river. 1 soon had the boys 
awake and got breakfast. We 
crossed the river and soon found 
tracks of a small band of elk lead- 
ing up the mountain. We had 
not traveled far before the tracks 
divided. Jim and Ed went to the 
left, while | took the opposite 
course. I thought the animals 
might be found at the head of one 
of the numerous canyons or on the 
bench above. 

“Fully an hour passed before | 
encountered anything more than 
the tracks I was following, but | 
was rewarded for my patience by 
hearing a call from an old fellow, 
apparently about three hundred 
yards distant. I hastened in the 
direction indicated and struck a 
bull’s tracks. Again he signaled. 
Pulling an empty cartridge from 
my belt, | answered him as best I 
could. He replied. Again I sig- 
naled, and once more did he whis- 
tle. squatted on the ground, 
straining my eyes in every direc 
tion, but got no sight of him. | 
was about to signal him again 
when I discovered him coming 
over the top of the opposite ridge. 
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“He must have scented me, for as | raised my 
weapon, he stepped behind a tree and, going into a 
thicket, disappeared on a run. I feared | had lost 
him, but he reappeared on the side of the thicket 
nearest me. I fired and he turned completely round. 
I fired again, knocking him down. Before I was 
able to work the lever and throw in another shell he 
was upon his feet, going up the hill with greater 
speed than ever. I fired, but overshot him. He 
then turned and came down the mountain toward 
me. Once more | let him have it. He gave two 
jumps, staggered and fell. As if determined not to 
be conquered, he raised upon his knees, but the ball 
had been true to its mission, for, though he swayed 
back and forth in an effort to gain his feet, his proud 
head slowly drooped and, toppling over, he straight- 
ened out with a quiver and was still.’ 

The party got a chance to kill some more big game 
when they encountered these two grizzly bears a 
day or so later. It is needless to say that both of 
the animals were bagged. The best feature of the 
sport in that section is the fact that the hunter does 
not find it necessary to work for several days before 
getting a chance to kill big game. The sport is 
there and only an average amount of labor is neces- 
sary to locate it. 

The Pelican Bay country is conceded to be one of 
the finest fishing sections in Oregon. The Bay is a 
northern tributary to the great Klamath Lake and 
is fed from the glaciers on Mt. Pitt, which is the 
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cause of the waters being so cold. Trout stock the 
Bay in large quantities and the fisherman can always 
find them eager for his cast. Pelican Bay is less 
than a mile wide and about two miles long and has 
three streams emptying into it. These streams are 
navigable and afford fine fishing and safe boating as 
the water is quiet. The Bay is clear and great 
schools of trout can be seen from the boat in 
twenty to thirty feet of water. The fish caught are 
principally rainbow and silver lake trout, with 
Dolly Varden and brook trout in some of the smaller 
streams, and weigh as high as twenty-five pounds, 
but the average fish is from three to six pounds. The 
bait is artificial fly and spoon, mostly, though 
some live bait is used. Over one hundred and thirty 
pounds were caught in two hours from one boat. 
Failures are almost unknown, unless it be late in the 
season. Parties who have fished all over the coun- 
try declare that Pelican Bay has no equal in this 
kind of sport. 
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In the surrounding mountains, black bear abound 
and black tail deer come down to the marshes during 
the season. The geese, duck and snipe shooting is 
said to be the best in Oregon, while pheasants and 
grouse are also plentiful. Those visiting the Bay 
will find the Pelican Bay Lodge, conducted by G. G. 
Crary, to be one of the finest resorts on the Coast 
for sportsmen. Mr. Crary has been a sportsman 
himself too long not to be thoroughly familiar with 
the wants of his guests. The Lodge is situated 
forty-five miles from Crater Lake, which is one of 
the most unique deposits of water in the world. 
The best way to reach Pelican Bav is by the South- 
ern Pacific Company’s Shasta Route to Ashland, 
Oregon, from where stages are run every Monday 
and Thursday to the Lodge. The Bay can also be 
reached by taking the Shasta Route to Ager, Cali- 
fornia, then stage to Klamath Falls and boat or team 


from there. 
The Hunter. 


RAILWAY NOTES. 


Work on the new docks and wharves for the Southern Pacific 
Company at Galveston, Texas, will be commenced this month. 


The Mount Lowe Railway of Pasadena, Cal, is to be extended 
from its present terminus at Alpine Tavern (elevation, 5,000 feet) to 
the summit of the mountain range (elevation, 6,100 feet). When 


completed the line will be eleven miles long and certainly the most 
unique mountain railway in America, if not in the world. 

The hotel at Echo Mountain, on this line, is to be enlarged and 
many substantial improvements are under way on the track and 
machinery. 





YUMA BRIDGE. 


The new “El Sud,’’ launched at the Newport News Yards last 
April, has taken its place in the Southern Pacific Company’s 
Atlantic fleet. This magnificent carrier was built to take the place 
of the former steamer of the same name, which, with other fine ves- 
sels of the fleet, was conveyed to the United States Government at 
the opening of the Spanish War. The new “‘ El Sud”’ is 406 feet 
in length and gross tonnage is 4,665. The freight capacity of the 
new vessel is about 4,000 tons. 

The Sunset Route has proven the most expeditious freight line 
from New York to the Pacific Coast, and with these large addi- 
tions to the fleet, in connection with improvements on the rail line 
between New Orleans and San Francisco, recent successes in 
the prompt handling of merchandise are likely to be repeated and 
even distanced. 


Six new chair cars are now being built for the Houston and 
Texas Central Railroad by the Pullman Company. The cars will 
be vestibuled and have all the modern improvements, including 
Pintsch light and steam heat. 


THE NEW BRIDGE AT-YUMA. 


The Southern Pacific Company’s bridge at Yuma, Arizona, con- 
necting not only the two banks of the Colorado River but, as well, 
the two commonwealths, California and Arizona, is a structure 
illustrative of all that is modern 
in bridge building. Its construc- 
tion occupied about ninety days’ 
time, and during that while regu- 
lar traffic was not at all interfered 
with. 

The principal parts consist of 
a drawbridge of unequal arms, a 
hundred and fifty feet in length; 
one span, steel truss bridge with 
an arched upper chord, two hun- 
dred feet long and two other 
spans with straight chords, each 
one hundred and sixty feet long, 
giving the structure a total length 
of six hundred and seventy feet. 
The steel used was a trifling mat- 
ter of some five hundred tons — 
thirty-two thousand pounds over, 
to be exact. The piers are of 
concrete and are unusually long, 
to withstand the heavy current 
and drift. 

The bridge was constructed by 
the regular force of the Southern 
Pacific Company, the general ar- 
rangement and specifications be- 
ing furnished by the Maintenance 
ot Way Department. 


Extensive additions are soon 
to be made in the car shops of 
the Southern Pacific Company at 
West Oakland, Cal. 


A new weekly tourist sleeping- 
car line is to be established in 
September between Los Angeles, 
San Francisco and Chicago via 
the Ogden Route of the Southern 
Pacific Company, in connection 
with the Rio Grande Western, Colorado Midland, Chicago, Rock 
Island and Pacific, and Chicago, Milwaukee and St. Paul Rail- 
ways. It is planned for the car to leave Los Angeles on Friday 
and San Francisco on Saturday of each week, commencing about 
Septemher oth. 


The Atlantic, 
pleted from Valdosta, Ga., 
hundred and eleven miles. 


Valdosta and Western Railway has .been com- 
to Jacksonville, Fla., a distance of one 


Five new passenger locomotives are being built by the Cooke 
Locomotive Works for the Southern Pacific Company for use on 
the Pacific System. The weight of the new engines in working or- 
der will be 131,400 pounds each. 
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SUGAR MAKING. 


A BAY SHORE INDUSTRY AT CROCKETT, CAL. 


the water’s edge, with its hilly ranges and little 

interlying valleys knee deep with ferns, and 
banks richly clad in vari-colored verdure, affords 
many pleasing and restful retreats for those who seek 
the quiet of nature. Skirting this shore, and winding 
picturesquely, is the doubled-track highway of the 
Southern Pacific, and from the bordering bluffs there 
open vistas little dreamed of or suggested from car- 
window glimpses. From these elevations, looking 
westward, stands Tamalpais, with its scenic route 
and stubborn steeps; to the east the old landmark, 
Diablo, and northw ard the famous Napa Valley, 
mothering its fields of tree and vine, all of which 
verifies the truth of Ike Marvel’s words, ‘in the fields 
of God’s planting there’s room.”’ At our feet breaks 
the harbor waters of the Pacific, whilst farther out 
from the shore, dipping deep midst the white caps, 
may be seen the plunging yacht skipping along with 


Tt Contra Costa shore, sloping backward from 


her merry crew in white, or, lagging far behind? 
creeps lazily the freighted scow, manned, perhaps, 
by a helmsman whose dreams often carry him back 
to his Venetian homeland waters. Such scenes, 
however, are the gifts of an idle hour, and there 
are other features of Contra Costa’s shores than 
what is merely pleasing to the sight —something 
more substantial and life-giving to the commercial 
world, viz., manufacturing enterprises, which, if 
encouraged, do more towards State development 
and settlement than all the “*pumpkin shows”’ in 
twenty years’ time, and greatly increase home 
markets for the consumption of our soil products in 
all lines. 

Situated at Crockett, Contra Costa County, Cali- 
fornia, on the Straits of Carquinez, is the California 
and Hawaiian Sugar Refining Company’s plant. 
This is the only cane sugar refinery in California, 
outside of San Francisco. The promoters of this 
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great project are necessarily men of wealth and who 
also own ample sugar plantations in Hawaii, the 
product of which, together with our local product 
from beets, enables them to keep the refinery here in 
operation the year round. To begin with the organ- 
ization of this company and trace in detail its devel- 
opment, both as to the construction of the factory 
and the efforts of their agents in obtaining materials 
and commodities necessary to the maintenance of 
this particular branch of industry, is more than is 
purposed here. A brief outline, however, will serve 
in confirming the fact that such enterprises are won- 
derful contributors to the upbuilding and prosperity 
of a State. Up to date it is estimated that the cost 
of construction, material, etc., and improvements on 
the grounds here amounts to over three millions of 
dollars. The building proper is a seven-story brick, 
resting on arched piers of concrete, covering an area 
of over an acre and affording over ten acres of floor 
room. The machinery is of latest design and was 
furnished and placed in position by the Kilby Manu- 
facturing Company of Cleveland, Ohio. By actual 
count it was found that it took 370 cars of highest 
tonnage capacity to transport this mass of compli- 
cated and finely adjusted furnishings of iron, brass 
and steel, and required over a year and a half to 
place in readiness for operation. Its horse-power 
capacity is 3,800, and its producing capacity has run 
as high as 370 tons of sugar in twenty-four hours. 
Some thirty furnaces, fed with crude oil, are in full 
blast constantly, while fifteen immense boilers are 
found necessary to develop sufficient steam power for 
the operation of these several floors of machinery. 
A single day’s statistics show that it required 23,830 
gallons of oil for fuel, which in turn evaporated 323.- 
744 gallons of water. Within the great factory 
may be seen 300 men day and night, whose duties 
range from chief engineer, laboratory men, profes- 
sional sugar boilers, etc., down to the char-house 
man and elevator boys. Seventy thousand tons of 
raw cane sugar is now in course of movement from 
the Islands. Before this crop is all in, some sixty- 
five vessels will have discharged and cleared the re- 
finery docks. Another important cargo soon to arrive 
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is 500 tons of coke, which is imported from England 
and will be used for filtering purposes. 

The beet sugar department is separate from the 
cane refinery and usually begins operations during 
the latter part of August, continuing about three 
months, during which time the beet crop is harvested. 
The beet seed is another importation of note, and 
comes from Germany. This year 85,000 pounds of 
this seed has been received and distributed to over 
8,000 acres of soil favorable to the culture of this 
product. The average yield is from ten to twelve 
tons of beets per acre, and this company anticipates 
a harvest of over 100,000 tons if the acreage repre- 
sented prospers. Over six thousand tons of lime 
rock will be used in the purification of the juice 
pressed from the beets. 

To follow the beet from the time it is raked from the 
car into the bins, floated down, washed, run through 
the crusher and from there through the various pro- 
cesses, till the sugar portion is extracted and drops 
through the chutes ready for sacking, is indeed inter- 
esting. Sixty per cent of the beet goes into pulp 
and is immediately conveyed to the silo by tramway, 
or to cars for shipment. This pulp has proven splen- 
did forage for cattle if properly fed, and is now used 
by many of our large stock men. 

There are many other interesting features in con- 
nection with this industry of which lack of space 
forbids mention here. However, these brief facts and 
figures will suffice in calling attention to the manifold 
benefits derived from the sugar industry. As to im- 
mediate local results, our town has steadily grown 
from the day this factory was promised. Business 
has increased in all branches, improvements have 
sprung up in many ways, the wage-earners have built 
homes, and a general feeling of prosperity prevails. 

Contra Costa’s water front, commencing at Selby’s 
and running through to Martinez, is valuable because 
of its affording natural dockage for deep water ves- 
sels. It is but a question of time when this whole 
frontage will be utilized for various enterprises in 
the way of shipping and manufacturing. 

E. A. Mitchell, 
Agent Southern Pacific Company. 





A SUCCESSFUL BEAR HUNT IN THE MOUNTAINS OF FORT DAVIS. 


to be a famous rendezvous for outing parties, 
both on account of the abundance of game and 
the salubrious climate. It was my good fortune to 
be one of a party of successful bear hunters who re- 
cently explored the wilds of the adjacent mountains 
in quest of the noble game that inhabits that section. 

Adrive of twenty-three miles out from Fort Davis, 
through the wildest of mountain scenery, brought 
our party of three, late in the evening, hungry and 
tired, to a hospitable ranch near the foot of Liver- 
more Mountain. Each of the kind housewives of 
the two families living there had prepared a bounte- 
ous dinner in anticipation of our arrival; so, by the 
way of compromising the flattering contention as to 
whose guests we should be, we had to dine with 
the one and sleep with the other household. 

At three o’clock next morning, after most refresh- 
ing slumber under a pair of heavy blankets, etc., we 
were awakened, and fairly jumping into our clothes 
partook of a hasty breakfast, saddled up, and 
equipped with Winchester rifles, bestrode our met- 
tlesome steeds, ready for the morning’s chase. A 
familiar blast from “‘ Captain Dick’s”’ horn brought 
to our heels an excited, howling, baying pack of 
well-trained hounds that seemed fully as keen for 
the sport as any of us. Getting beyond the bounds 


r | ‘HE old army post of Fort Davis, Texas, is coming 


of the ranch premises, the dogs were permitted to 


range out at will. The veteran leader of the pack, 
“old Loundes,”’ a deep, rich, musical-voiced, saga- 
cious brute, like Captain Dick, the accomplished 
leader of our party, was the one individual, above 
all others, always to be depended upon. Not his to 
waste time on scent of deer, or fox, or smaller game; 
he attended strictly to business and held the younger 
dogs down to trail of bear or panther. It was aston- 
ishing to note the confidence and respect in which 
the doings and sayings of this champion canine were 
held by the rest of the dogs, and their owner as well. 
Others of the pack might voice even hot trail, but 
until the trusted leader was heard from, small notice 
was accorded it. Instantly, however, that ‘“‘old 
Loundes opened,” it was accepted as surely meaning 
business— bear or panther. Even our very horses, 
from the way they champed their bits and stretched 
their ears to catch the coming sound, seemed to 
understand the significance of the startling signal. 

A few miles’ ride up the canyon brought us to the 
foot of grand old Livermore, that monarch of Texas 
mountains, that stands eight thousand, three hun- 
dred and thirty-two feet above Galveston’s sea level. 
The scene was grand beyond description. Livermore, 
clad with mountain oak and pine and cedar, sternly, 
majestically lifted its rugged, awful form far above 
its towering neighbors, seeming to take high prece- 
dence in stolen kisses from the dawn-lit clouds that 
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lingered about its summit. The cool, bracing moun- 
tain air and the wild scenery keenly enhanced our 
relish for the chase. The air at Fort Davis was de- 
lightful; at the foot of Livermore it was exhila- 
ratingly delicious. After filling every crevice of 
breathing space, one could scarce resist deeper effort 
still to inhale more of this gaseous nectar, that made 
one feel exalted to the seventh heaven of ecstasy, as 
though thrillingly intoxicated by deep draughts of 
some highly-ozonated champagne elixir. 

But soon the deep voice of ‘fold Loundes” rang 
out the impatiently awaited announcement that hot 
trail of big game had come under his unerring 
nose, and instantly, with one acclaim, the whole 
pack joined in with loud, rich chorus that was 
echoed and re-echoed from mountain side to moun- 
tain side and back again until a tenderfoot, like my- 
self, felt fairly lifted out of his boots. The eagerness 
of the dogs and the loudness of their cry varied as 
the character of ground gave off a weaker or stronger 
scent. At times the music of the chase was almost 
lost in distant cadence. Again, as the trail grew 
hotter, it swelled into rich, reverberating volume of 
soul-stirring sound. 

Hastily dismounting to see that our saddles were 
well adjusted and securely girthed, we sprang to 
horse again, and away we dashed through rocky 
gulches, over gullies and boulders and fallen timber ; 
under low-hanging boughs and through thickets of 
bushes and brambles at breakneck speed to keep up 
with the hounds. When chance offered, my hand 
instinctively went to nose and shins to see how much 
of those exposed and bruised parts were left to me. 
The dogs followed ‘‘ old Loundes” and we followed 
** daredevil Captain Dick.’? Once, when just ahead 
of me, he came toa precipitous descent. | thought, 
here surely he will stop and lead down, but no, down it 
he dashed at one swoop. I had no time to consider 
consequences, but, concluding that what horse had 
done horse could do, | hastened to follow suit, and 
with heels near my horse’s head, my head not far 
from the root of his tail, down we dived, too. My 
well-trained mount, bracing his forefeet out in front, 
deliberately sat down on his haunches and neatly 
slid, at an angle of near forty-five degrees, a distance 
of twenty to thirty feet, down to the bottom of the 
gulch, where he safely landed, accompanied by roll- 
ing stones and masses of loose earth. Picking him- 
self up, he galloped off up the gulch and clambered 
up its rocky farther side as nimbly as a mountain 
goat. 

Here a never-to-be-forgotten and thrilling scene 
came into view. On the other side of an intervening 
valley a monster bear could be seen, about four hun- 
dred yards away, lumbering across an open space, 
in full view for half a mile or more, with the dogs 
in close chase. Every now and then a dog would 
slip up behind and nip him in the haunches and 
quickly get out of reach. Bruin, with mouth opened 
seemingly wide enough to take in three dogs, would 
rush at the offender. This was the signal for one or 
more of the dogs to come to the rescue and attack 
him behind. At last, as though impelled to look to 
protection of flanks and rear, he sat himself deliber- 
ately down, and with ridiculously quick, jerky 
movements, twisted his lubberly head from side to 
side, watching, as it were, over his shoulders for the 
assaults of the dogs. When one ventured near his 
front he slapped at him with ponderous fore-paw 
as viciously as angry pedagogue trying to box dodg- 
ing schoolboy. 

I was keen for dashing after him at once, and so 
was another greenhorn of the party, if he would but 
acknowledge it, but Captain Dick quickly hushed 
us to a whisper, saying, “‘If that bear sees or hears 
us, he will take fright, and the dogs won’t be able to 
bring him to bay short of eight or ten miles. You 
all just keep quiet and follow me; we can soon head 


him off. He is sure to pass through this gulch, and 
we shall get a good chance at him higher up.” Re- 
treating out of view, we again went dashing up the 
mountain for half a mile or so. The rocks at last 
becoming impassable, we dismounted, threw the 
reins over our horses’ heads, and ran for some hun- 
dreds of yards further up, where we squatted on the 
edge of the gulch to await his bearship’s arrival ; 
nor had we long to wait, for soon we heard him 
come crashing through the bushes, with the dogs 
close at his heels. Presently he came abreast of us 
about forty yards away. At the word the crack of 
four Winchesters rang out on the morning air, and 
he sank bleeding and motionless in his tracks, pierced 
by four peremptory messengers of death. He wasa 
noble specimen of the American black bear species, 
measuring close to eight feet from tip of nose to tip 
of hind claws, and weighing over five hundred 
pounds. The dogs were quickly all over their fallen 
foe, biting and shaking him to their hearts’ con- 
tent. 

Of course, each fellow of us loudly claimed that 
his was the deadliest aim and his the bullet that did 
the business. Your humble servant was not bashful 
on this occasion, but promptly took high ground, 
knocking the claims of the others into a cocked hat 
by asserting a case of indisputable ocular demonstra- 
tion. ‘‘Fellows, none of you need claim that bear. 
] just know | killed him. Why, 1! saw my bullet 
hit him just over the heart. I saw it go in smooth 
and clean on one side, and | saw it come out on 
the other side battered and bloody!” They all 
thereupon threw up the sponge and awarded me 
** first meat,” declaring that my bare claim alone was 
strong enough to have killed Bruin without my bul- 
let touching him. 

Deferring the skinning of bear number one to a 
later hour, the dogs were put out again in the canyon 
below, and they soon opened ona hot trail. But it 
grew weaker instead of stronger, and Captain Dick, 
leaning down from his horse to scrutinize the ground, 
announced the dogs had taken the back trail. But 
how even his keen eye could detect this fact I was 
at a loss to comprehend, for the ground was full of 
the tracks of blacktail deer, panthers, bears and 
what not. He then called the dogs in and started 
them on the forward trail. It was not long before 
they had brought to bay, and this time treed, a large 
bear, that was quickly filled with lead, and came 
crashing to the ground from his lofty perch. Look- 
ing at our watches we found it was not quite eight 
o’clock A. M. Good work, this. 

We now removed the glossy skins, carefully pre- 
serving intact every part, even to the wicked looking 
claws. We then deftly packed them on two of our 
— and triumphantly made our way back to the 
ranch. 

Captain Dick was well named “‘the daredevil.” 
A few weeks before, a vicious wounded panther had 
seized a favorite dog. Not being able to shoot the 
panther without killing his dog, he deliberately 
proceeded to kick the snarling, ferocious monster in 
the face until he forced him to let go the dog, and 
then, as quick as lightning, sent a bullet through his 
brain. A short time previously he lassoed a year- 
ling bear, and having no firearms at hand, jumped 
from his horse and stabbed the bear to death with a 
pocket knife. In short, he was emphatically “a 
man that would do to go bear hunting with.” 

But bidding goodbye to our kind entertainers at 
the ranch, the next day found us comfortably resting 
our wearied limbs at quiet Fort Davis, far beyond 
the range of panthers, bears or wolves. Of course 
we made the astonished hotel boarders stare by ex- 
hibiting the bear pelts and narrating how we killed 
one thousand pounds of bear meat before breakfast, 
and an eight o’clock breakfast at that. 

C. W. Trueheart. 
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BULLITT’S CAVE. 


A MYSTERY OF THE KICKAPOO RAIDS IN TEXAS. 


tain Bullitt, U. S. A., has ceased to be a loca- 

tion of any particular or peculiar interest to the 
average dweller of Val Verde County, the Texas 
province in which the cave is situated. Few, 
except among the older members of the West Texas 
colorists, remember the cave or the part it played in 
the annals of Indian warfare as exemplified in the 
frequent raids of the Kickapoos from the hills of old 
Mexico and of the Comanches from the territory 
farther north and beyond the limitations of the Lone 
Star State. 

Bullitt’s Cave occupies breathing space about one 
and a half miles east of the little town of Comstock, 
the principal settlement today in Val Verde County, 
on the line of the Southern Pacific, and about two 
hundred miles west of San Antonio, the attractive 
city of Missions and plazas. The cave today is 
practically a “* hole in the ground,” and as a “‘ hole” 
possesses but brief attraction for the more or less 
primeval dweller of Comstock. Known simply as 
the ‘‘ cave,’’ the really historic cavern serves as the 
playground for the smaller citizens of the location, 
who gingerly climb down the rocks and peer into the 
darkness which hedges in the dimensions of the 
underground chamber. And yet, as mentioned, there 
was a time when the natural curiosity played an 
important engagement in the war with the tawny- 
skinned braves who ravaged and murdered along the 
Pecos and Devil’s Rivers. 

It was somewhere in the early sixties that Cap- 
tain Bullitt was in command of a strong detachment 
of the frontier troops of Uncle Sam, and was located 
in the northern portion of Val Verde County, which 
had then begun to be settled by hardy Texans push- 
ing towards the waters of the Rio Grande, driving 
their cattle before them, the bottoms of the Grande 
being wonderfully fertile, and the presence of an un- 
limited water supply ensuring sustenance to both 
cattle and crops. 

Matters, so far as the Indians were concernea, 
were progressing quietly at the time in question, 
and without menace to the settlers. The rude adobe 
dwellings of the ranchers were springing into being 
with the days, and the lowing of the herds filled the 
echoes of the Grande with a medley of pastoral 
sounds. 

Every rancher carried his rifle at the pommel of 
his saddle, however, and his Colt revolver at the 
hip. No chances were taken, and a wary eye was 
being kept on the rocky banks of the Grande where 
they marked the Mexican boundary. Captain 
Bullitt, too, was carefully watching the Kickapoo 
chief, ““Groaning Bull,”’ then hunting antelope along 
the Devil’s River with fifty or sixty of his braves. 

One June morning, the camp of Captain Bullitt, 
located where the Southern Pacific now crosses the 
Devil’s River, was aroused by the sudden advent of 
one of the Rio Grande ranchers, who, riding des- 
perately into the little military bivouac, shouted 
out the news that the Kickapoos were raiding the 
ranches and had killed several of the settlers. 

There was a hurried belting on of arms, saddling 
of horses, and, leaving a guard behind, the blue- 
clad command swept like an avalanche into the 
swelling hills, sabers clanking and hoofs clattering, 
every man eager to meet the redskins, and Captain 
Bullitt determined to teach the marauders a lesson 
that would last. 

The early sun soon warmed the rocky litter which 
marked the way of the cavalry, and the strong 


"[ouini “Bullitt’s Cave,” so named after Cap- 


south winds swept the leaves of the yucca plants 
and rattled among the spikes of the sotal until they 
cracked and echoed. 

Across the gentle inclines, just turning green 
from the first June showers, cantered the little band 
of soldiers, and it was less than three hours when 
they reached the banks of the Rio Grande, and, 
in the smoking ruins of a settler’s dwelling and 
the mutilated body of a rancher, witnessed the first 
evidence of the raid of the Kickapoos. 

It was a tiresome ride, that of Bullitt and his 
men after the Indians, but about four o’clock in 
the afternoon the advance guard caught sight of a 
large body of the Kickapoos galloping over the crest 
of an elevation a mile or two away, driving a herd of 
captured cattle and apparently making for the 
Grande with an intention of carrying their capture 
into Mexico where they would be safe from pur- 
suit. Bullitt was determined this should not be 
done, however, and he and his men advanced on a 
brisk gallop. The Indians, not relishing a conflict 
with the gallant captain and his troopers, made a 
desperate attempt to continue their course with the 
herd, but finally abandoned the captured cattle and 
sought their own safety. 

The troops had the advantage of being between 
the Indians and the river, and the redskins were 
driven northward in the direction of where Com- 
stock now stands on the line of the railroad. The 
chase grew warm. The rolling character of the 
country made the pursuit wonderfully exciting as 
the pursued and the pursuers were frequently out of 
sight of one another, separated by the intervening 
hill-tops. 

It was just after one of these temporary disappear- 
ances of the Indians, they having galloped over the 
crest of an unusually tall hill, that the soldiers, 
having reached the crest of the slope, were mystified 
to witness the horses of the Kickapoos scattering 
across country, but riderless, not an Indian being in 
sight, having disappeared as if swallowed by an 
earthquake. 

Not caring to waste energy in the capture of the 
ponies of the savages, Bullitt halted his men and 
began a careful search for the marauders. There was 
nothing in sight, behind or in which the Kickapoos 
could have concealed themselves, and the soldiers 
were compelled to abandon the search, mystified and 
almost alarmed over the manner in which their 
quarry had eluded them. 

A round-up was later made on the horses, then 
feeding carelessly on the herbage of the hills, and 
camp was made on the spot for the night. Pickets 
were posted, and the tired men and animals were 
soon enjoving a well-earned rest. 

It must have been after midnight when the sen- 
tries became aware of the interesting fact that some- 
thing was going on among the horses belonging to 
the Indians, tethered a short distance from the biv- 
ouac. Not wishing to alarm the sleeping soldiers, 
the sentries cautiously crept towards the captive an- 
imals, and, to their surprise, witnessed several 
Indians leading a number of the ponies away. It 
was the work of an instant to take aim and fire, and the 
crack of the two rifles caused consternation among the 
Indians and quickly awoke the camp, the soldiers 
rushing pel! mell in the direction of the outbreak. 

Following the flying forms, showing dimly in the 
starlight, the troops were once more brought up stand- 
ing, to suddenly become aware that the Indians had 
again disappeared. 
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Captain Bullitt, thoroughly aroused by a repeti- 
tion of the incident of the preceding afternoon, posi- 
tively determined to ascertain the cause. Ordering 
his men to make a wide circle, he surrounded the 
location in which the Indians had dropped from 
view, and there awaited the breaking of the morn- 
ing. 

The time passed slowly but without any un- 
toward incident, and, as the day broke, there was 
a careful and gradual contraction of the circle until 
the mystery of the disappearance of the Indians had 
been solved; and solved it was, for there, opening 
to the tired eyes of Captain Bullitt and his men, 
yawned, dark and ordinarily dismal, a moderate- 
sized ‘*‘ hole in the ground.” 

“Well, I'll be jiggered,” ejaculated Captain Bul- 
litt, as he gazed speculatively into the opening. 
* Whoever expected to find this sort of a thing out 

ere? 

It was there, however, and the surprised officer 
concluded to smoke the redskins out, thinking, in 
the full glory of an early exultation, that the enemy 
was “treed ” and would soon be in his possession. 

Directing his men to gather up a lot of dry sotal 
and cactus plants, Captain Bullitt ordered a fire to 
be built among the rocks at the bottom of the open- 
ing, the descent to the floor of the cave being sloping 
and easy of access. 

The dry material was soon burning briskly, and 
a mass of green herbage was then thrown on to 
make a smoke in the hope of driving the Indians to 
the surface. Another surprise was in store, how- 
ever. The smoke was drawn in dense volumes into 
the cave, but it suddenly struck the officer that 
none was coming out. Neither did the Kickapoos. 
Permitting the fire to die away, Captain Bullitt and 
several of his troopers descended the incline and 
found themselves in a large, roomy chamber of un- 
known dimensions, the floor being of dry sand and 
pebbles. 

Securing material for lights, an investigation fol- 
lowed and it was found that the chamber narrowed, 
a small aperture opening into another apartment, 
which in turn led to another, the floors being com- 
paratively level. 

Determined to fully investigate, the officer cau- 
tiously continued on, careful to guard against sur- 
prise and on the lookout for the Indians. The 
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dust of the floor showed the imprint of the Indians’ 
moccasins, all leading into the distance. The cave 
gradually resolved itself into a rather commodious 
passageway or series of high, vaulted, rocky cham- 
bers, a strong draft from the opening they had left 
determining an egress elsewhere. 

On and on went the soldiers, darkness ahead and 
darkness behind, until, with an almost abrupt sud- 
denness, the investigators plunged into the light and 
found themselves on the banks of the Rio Grande 
and almost in the midst of the Kickapoos who were 
holding a war council but a short distance away. 

The soldiers fired a volley into their circle, and the 
Indians, dumbfounded at the unexpected assault, 
incontinently fled, plunging into the shallow waters 
of the river, breasting the current, reaching the Mexi- 
can shore, and disappearing among the rocks; some 
twenty of the band, however, being rendered hors de 
combat by the rifles of Bullitt’s troopers. 

Not caring to retrace their steps by way of the 
caves, the command made the return trip to the 
camp overland and relieved the minds of the troopers 
on guard, they wondering at the long absence of the 
commander and his detachment. The distance to the 
Rio Grande was ascertained to be four miles. Cap- 
tain Bullitt, to avoid future escapes by means of the 
cave, exploded a heavy charge of powder in one of the 
passageways several hundred feet from the opening, 
and thus effectually blocked that portion of the 
cavern. 

It transpired upon investigation later by Captain 
Bullitt, that commanding officers in that location had 
frequently been puzzled by the unexpected disap- 
pearance of foraging bands of Indians, and that among 
many of the Texas buffalo hunters the impression 
prevailed that the Indians had some method of con- 
cealing themselves from the ordinary individual that 
could not be explained. No one, however, had ever 
heard of the existence of the cave until discovered 
by Bullitt. 

Bullitt’s Cave is still within hailing distance of 
Comstock, and but a hundred feet from where the 
Southern Pacific trains pass, but its glory lives 
only in tradition, and the Comstocker occasionally 
wanders as far as the blocked up passageway, the 
air whistling through a few still open crevices, and 
wonders what there is beyond. 


H, M. Mayo. 


LAKE TAHOE. 


Gem of the high Sierras, lucent, clear, 
Your emerald shallows mirror emerald shore, 
And each long ripple paints that verge once more 
Till, trembling, shifting, these illusions near 
Fairer than crags and pines remote appear. 
What mysteries strange your depths of sapphire store, 
What whispered legends, myths of Indian lore, 
Told on enchanted waters drifting here 
To match the opaline fires of sunset pale! 
Where snow-flecked Tallac towers, the far peaks glow 
With misty radiance lingering, fading slow. 
Too soon dim dusk and darkening sky prevail ; 
On Tahoe’s quiet breast the last gleams fail, 
And mellow Hesper in the west burns low. 


Ella Sexton. 
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SUNSET’S CREED: ‘Publicity for the attractions and advan- 
tages of the Western Empire.”’ 


With characteristic energy and 

EPWORTH LEAGUE true Californian enterprise the 

SAN FRANCISCO’ California delegation to the 

1901 Epworth League Convention 

at Indianapolis presented their 

claims for the next convention, to be held in 1901, 

with a force that was irresistible and landed the prize 
for San Francisco. 

The incidental advantages and pleasures of a Cali- 
fornia meeting were presented with several tons of 
attractive literature, a magnificent stereopticon outfit, 
boughs from the giant Sequoia trees and an abun- 
dance of California fruit which was delivered in vol- 
leys that fairly overwhelmed the locating committee 
with the spirit of earnestness. California was after 
the convention. California must have it. Why 
struggle against the inevitable? 

Ten thousand beautiful and artistic posters specially 
prepared by the Southern Pacific Company, showing 
Yosemite Falls and a mammoth Sequoia and bearing 
the League emblem and the legend ‘“‘ California 
1901,” arrived by express the evening before the con- 
vention. Every bill poster and distributor in town 
was pressed into service and the next morning, when 
the citizens of Indianapolis and the Leaguers awoke, 
California’s invitation and welcome was displayed 
from every window and every fence. The hotels 
and halls were ablaze with them, and the contagion 
of Western enthusiasm could not be stemmed. 

The whole affair was a good example of ‘‘ team 
work” and what may be accomplished for California 
and the West when a group of loyal citizens “‘ pull 
together.”’ 

Conservative estimates of the attendance at the 
convention of 1go1 place the figure at 30,000 — and 
California will be ready for them. ! 


“Kind words can never die’’ and 
KIND WORDS ‘‘actions speak louder than words.”’ 

The writer was recently much im- 
pressed with the truth of these maxims and with the 
far reaching and permanent good resulting to a com- 
munity which, in a spirit of good fellowship and 
open-hearted hospitality, extends to an organization 
or individual a welcoming hand. 

On one of the first excursion trains arriving at Los 
Angeles last month, for the meeting of the National 
Educational Association, was a pleasant-faced lady 
of middle age whose features betokened a strong 
character and wide experience. Entering into a con- 
versation with her fellow passengers she recounted a 
happy experience on a visit to the city of Stockton 


during the National Educational Association Con- 
vention held at San Francisco in 1888, when, by 
special invitation, six hundred teachers were taken 
in a special train and royally entertained for two 
days by the public-spirited Stocktonians. That the 
favorable impression produced on their visitors on 
that occasion would survive for eleven long years 
and each incident of the visit be related in detail 
with an enthusiasm that told eloquently of the 
appreciation of one, at least, probably exceeded the 
expectations of the most sanguine citizen who parti- 
cipated in the event. 

But this teacher was a vocal advertisement for the 
enterprise and progressiveness of flourishing Stock- 
ton, and the bread cast upon the waters is still 
returning, for doubtless this was not the first time 
the story had been told nor will it be the last.) 


SUNSET is now in its third volume 
COOPERATION and, with all modesty it can truth- 

fully be said, is accomplishing more 
than its projectors thought possible a short twelve 
months ago. New opportunities of usefulness are 
opening to it with every number. 

If as great a measure of success has come to it in 
promoting the interests of its publishers, it is be- 
lieved that, in this age of cooperative effort, by 
sharing the opportunities we can largely increase the 
effectiveness for all, therefore the pages of SUNSET 
are now open for approved advertising. 

In thus placing the advantages of the varied and 
comprehensive circulation of SUNSET, which our ex- 
ceptional facilities enable us to give to the publica- 
tion, within reach of the many enterprises dependent 
on the growth and development of the West, too 
great emphasis cannot be given to the fact that it is 
not a revenue measure. SUNSET is not a money- 
making magazine. 

The specific representation accorded will give large 
value and the “‘ general results’’ accruing from every 
page are a bonus closely approximating the invest- 
ment. Are you with us ?i 


A NEW MAP OF CALIFORNIA. 


Quite the handsomest and best map of California 
that has been published in recent years has just been 
issued by the Southern Pacific Company. It is 
23x28 inches in size, printed in three colors and 
folded to convenient pocket form. An accurate in- 
dex shows location of all counties, cities and 
towns, resorts, railroads, valleys, creeks, capes, 
mountains, islands, rivers, lakes and bays. In addi- 
tion, population of counties, comparative temperature 
tables and a fund of valuable information concerning 
the products and industries of the State is given. The 
plates are entirely new from drawings and compila- 
tions from the latest and most reliable sources. 

The map will be sent free, postage paid, to all 
new subscribers to SUNSET until October 31st. 


HOTEL DEL MONTE SOUVENIR. 


A new edition de luxe of the Hotel del Monte Sou- 
venir has just been issued. It contains 72 pages, 7 by 
1014 inches, and is printed in colors. From cover to 
cover it is a most artistic production, quite in keeping 
with the high standard of everything associated 
with the magnificent resort whose beauty it portrays. 

The souvenir is on sale at railway news bureaus 
on the Pacific Coast, or will be sent postage paid to 
any address on receipt of 25c. 

Address Manager Hotel del Monte, Monterey, Cal- 
ifornia, or General Passenger Agent Southern Pacific 
Company, San Francisco, California. 
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FIELD NOTES. 


A sad gap—an unutterable yawn, indeed — will 
be filled when someone arises in the wilderness and 
writes a book on the “Philosophy of Smiles.” 
Smiles make the world go round, instead of long, 
lop-sided and lumpy. We have mortuary statistics; 
but who has tabulated the smiles to the square mile? 
Yet the latter would be of more importance than the 
former, for I cannot doubt that a comparison would 
show that the greater the number of smiles, the 
fewer the cases of sickness; the more frequent the 
laughs, the scarcer the deaths. Many troubles taken 
in time, like the mouse in the clock, could have been 
laughed away, to the discomfiture of the undertaker. 
Alas! like many other good things, they are under- 
taken too late to do good. When all the world’s as 
cheerful as a San Francisco crowd greeting returning 
Volunteers, the misunderstandings, grievances, sus- 
picions and standing-pond countenances of humanity 
will have a common grave. 

Let grim-visaged war in the Philippines smooth 
his wrinkled front into a glad smile. Permit our 
Volunteers to charge with, as weapons, the works of 
the Great Pacificators— Mark Twain, Bill Nye, 
Josh Billings and the others. It will not be long 
until the savage Filipino has returned to the bosom 
of his family to secure their aid in unraveling a 
mother-in-law joke. No man with a really good jest 
on his lips can have murder in his heart. Peace and 
a smiling countenance go face in face. 

The ticket agent, of all men, is under the greatest 
obligations to smile. It is nine-tenths of his busi- 
ness and if he knows it well, passengers will forgive 
him weakness in the other tenth. You feel certain 
that you should know the time of a train for the 
agent has just told you, but you have been wondering 
if he understood that you wanted the Rock City 
Local and not the Express, which does not stop 
there, so you ask again. What a great relief it is if 
the agent again answers pleasantly without a sus- 
picion of gruffness or tincture of irony! You are 
dimly conscious that he has already answered that 
day over eleven hundred questions, most of them not 
necessarily for information but merely as a guarantee 
of good faith; you know that the train dispatcher 
is most insistent that he pay attention to the wire 
when questions are being asked; you are vaguely 
aware that the ticket man has reports to make, 
tariffs to file and very probably way-bills and ex- 
pense bills, car reports and other matters to look 
after—and you are grateful for that smile. If you 
are not, you should be. 

In competitive territory the smiles of the ticket 
men go a great way in determining the routing of 
business. The smile is not only an indication of 
prosperity; it is a cause as well as a result; it 
makes business. 

You need not acquire a look-pleasant-please busi- 
ness smile. You must cultivate the deeper spirit 
of pleasantness that will not be repressed, that bub- 
bles out through your eyes and tinkles in your 
voice. It is not inconsistent with earnestness. You 
do not need a countenance like an erratic streak of 
chain lightning backed by a thunder cloud merely to 
assure the awe-stricken universe that you are thor- 
oughly wrapped up in your business, sternly stead- 
fast in some high purpose and most terribly in 
earnest. When one who is pleasant under ordinary 
conditions finds it necessary to be serious, his grav- 
ity has the more weight. A thunderbolt in a clear 
sky attracts more attention than a whole sky-born 
battery in an ever-angry ,atmosphere. 

One ‘‘Good Morning ”’ accompanied by a pleasant 
smile is worth ten thousand coming from a cavern 
fronted with frowning churlishness. 

Let us smile. 

The Surveyor. 
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“HE NEVER CARES TO::WANDER—” 


Mrs. Murkle — Josiah, do you know that you have 
sworn three times within an hour; that six dark 
frowns have crossed your brow; that you have 
spoken crossly to the children four times, and that 
you have hitched around in your chair so much that 
I wouldn’t be surprised if the carpet were all worn 
out under you? 

Mr. Murkle—Indeed? Well, can you tell me how 
many nice things 1 have said to you and the chil- 
dren during the past hour; how often I have laughed ; 
how many words of encouragement I have used ; 
how many twinkles have come into my eyes, and 
how many minutes | have sat absolutely still ? 

Mrs. Murkle—I haven’t counted them. 

Mr. Murkle—That’s what I thought. Suppose 
you try looking out for a fellow’s good qualities a 
little while. Perhaps if you do you’ll not have so 
much time to keep tab on his faults.—Zocomotive 
Engineers’ Monthly. 


Which reminas us of another lesson. Suppose 
some of the critics of railways who are nursing sup- 
posed grievances, and are bent on making the public 
share their spite and disappointment, stop snarling 
for a while and count up how much railways have 
contributed to public celebrations, local, state and 
national ; how many manufacturing enterprises they 
have brought to your town; how many great con- 
ventions (as National Educational Association, Ep- 
worth League, etc.) they have brought to your 
State; how much they have aided in opening new 
markets for your products ; how many colortists they 
have located on your vacant land, and how often 
they have been the prime movers and workers in 
every kind of enterprise for the public good. 

It is not always with a purpose to spite the public 
and reduce the business that time cards are changed 
or railway officers refuse to be bulldozed. Now, 
is it? 


BANNING FRUIT. 


Banning, California, is a little town in Riverside 
County, on the Sunset Route of the Southern Pacific. 
It is situated in the San Gorgonio Pass, at an eleva- 
tion of 2,317 feet, and its climatic advantages give it 
local fame as a health resort. There are many fine 
deciduous orchards here, and although late and un- 
usual frosts impaired the crop, the result of the 1899 
harvest cannot be entirely unsatisfactory. 

The Marysville Appeal says: C. D. Hamilton, 
of Banning, recently gave some figures on the profits 
of fruit raising that are of interest. He gave the 
total number of pounds produced, the total acreage of 
the locality and the value per acre. 

Fifty acres of Bartlett pears yielded 195,000 pounds, 
or 3,700 pounds per acre, or $82.50 per acre. Fifty- 
five acres of plums yielded 250,000 pounds or not 
quite 4,000 pounds per acre, valued at $34 per acre. 
There were 75 acres of almonds, but they only re- 
turned $3 per acre. One hundred and fifteen acres of 
peaches yielded 114,600 pounds, or $78.70 per acre. 
One hundred and fifteen acres of grapes yielded 382,- 
ooo pounds, or $76.85 an acre. One hundred and 
ninety-six acres of apricots gave 40,000 pounds, or 
$14.35 per acre. Two hundred and seventy-five acres 
of prunes gave 603,800 pounds, valued at $76.95 per 
acre. 

These results were achieved in the face of a scant 
water supply, caused not entirely by the drought of 
the past three years, but more by reason of the 
growing demand on account of new orchards coming 
into bearing. Steps are now being taken, however, 
to increase the flow so that hereafter the ‘amount of 
water available will be entirely adequate even ina 
dry year. 
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SUNSET LIMITED. 


Did ivver ye see the likes of that same ? 

It’s a town upon wheels or else it’s a drame. 

It’s the wonderf’lest thing I have seen annywhere, 
An’ it’s gone while ye thry to observe it is there. 


There’s the church in the front with a tower and a 


’ 
And windies and dures in the houses as well ; : 
There’s carpets and curtains and tables and chairs, 
And nivver a sign of a need of repairs. 


Ye may read, ye may write, if thim things ye can do; 
Ye may slape, ye may ate, and dhrink ye may, too; 
Ye may see from the windies the towns ye will pass, 
And nivver a crack will ye find in the glass. 


Ye may thravel by night or thravel by day; 

The town goes along just the same annyway, 

An’ the man that is riding aboard of her feels 

That —* nothin’ bates thravelin’ in towns upon 
wheels. 


Dot mooss allretty be der Soonzett Limmitett, 
don’t it? 


IMPROVEMENTS AT YUBA CITY, CALIFORNIA. 


A new cannery and fruit drying establishment has 
been built at Yuba City this season. It was at first 
designed for dried fruit exclusively, but the amount 
and quality of fine fruit available caused the owners 
to add canning machinery. Owing to the lateness 
of the season when the new machinery was in place, 
only an average run will be made, but next year it 
is the intention to make this plant one of the largest 
in the State. 

The Sutter Canning and Packing Company have 
enlarged their plant, doubling its capacity. With 
the cannery at Marysville there afe now three can- 
neries supplied with fruit from the prolific orchards 
of Yuba City, and buyers from outside canneries are 
constantly in the market here for our choice fruit. 

The construction of the new twenty-five-thousand- 
dollar courthouse to replace the one recently destroyed 
by fire, is now well under way, and the building will 
be ready for occupancy before the close of the year. 


PROMINENT VISITORS TO YOSEMITE VALLEY. 


It really seems as if the grandeur and beauty of 
Yosemite is at last becoming appreciated not alone 
by a select few, but by the world at large. The 
present season has been a phenomenal one, both for 
the number of visitors and the large parties of prom- 
inent people who have made the trip in a body. 

The largest party that has ever traveled to Yo- 
semite in one day was taken in this month. There 
were one hundred and thirty-seven passengers in 
all, comprising the New York Arion Society Fif- 
teen of the Yosemite Stage and Turnpike Com- 
pany’s large coaches were required to transport 
them. What a grand anthem may swell from their 
throats on Eagle Peak or Glacier Point! 


IMMENSE GRAIN CROP. 


An immense grain crop is being harvested in San 
Luis Obispo and Southern Monterey Counties. Every 
threshing outfit is at work, and yet it is estimated 
that 200,000 sacks of grain will remain unthreshed 
October 1st. It is stated that farmers are becoming 
alarmed lest the early rains injure the grain remain- 
ing in the fields. 











The Directors of the Merced Mining Company 


Merced, Cal.: r 
which owns large properties in the Coulterville district, have voted 
$750,000 for the purpose of putting in a large electric power plant 


and otherwise improving their holdings. This action has been 
ratified by stockholders in Boston, and illustrates the great advance 
in working methods now going on. 


New Iberia, La.: The greatest salt mines in the world are 
located on Avery’s Island near New Iberia. The deposit is half a 
mile square and has been bored to a depth of 1,200 feet without 
reaching its limit Immense shafts have been sunk and great 
underground galleries connect the caverns which the excavations 
of many years have formed. 


Oil City, Cal.: | Nearly 40,000 barrels of crude petroleum are 
shipped from Oil City, in Fresno County, each month. The oil 
belt extends about forty miles southeast of this point and is from 
one-half to a mile in width. 


Golconda, Nev.: The largest smelting plant in the State is now 
being erected at Go'conda and ore railways to neighboring mines 
are also under construction. 


Redding, Cal.: The development of copper mines in Shasta 
County goes steadily on and has recently resulted in several large 
transfers, aggregating nearly $1,000,000. These investments are 
preliminary to still greater ones, involving several miles of railway 
and large additions to the smelting capacity 

The value of the copper product of Shasta County for 1898 was 
$2,465,830. 

Southern California: \tis computed that there are over 4,000 
mines and prospects in Southern California and upwards of 160 
stamp mills having a total of 1,140 stamps. There are 11 cyanide 
plants in operation, several Huntington mills, arastras, concen- 
trating plants, etc. There are 38 regularly organized mining dis- 
tricts. 

Arizona: The copper production in Arizona for 1898 was 
110,823,864 pounds, an increase over 1897 Of 29,803,942 pounds. 
The total production was one-fifth of that for the United States 
and the increase over 1897 was more than 85 per cent of the total 
increase for the entire United States. 


Fresno, Cal.: The Dyke Gold Mining and Milling Company 
has been incorporated with a capital of $100,000 to work claims 
located southwest of Randsburg in Kern County. 


San Francisco, Cal.: A company has been formed to work 
the mines in the Mariposa Grant, comprising about seventy square 
miles. There are eight well-developed mines in this territory and 
much of the grant has never been prospected, in the modern accep- 
tation of the term. 


Winnemucca, Nev.: The antimony mine, about ten miles 
north of this place, has recently been sold to Reno capitalists. 
This is the only antimony mine in the United States, and it is 
stated that there are over 10,000 tons of high-grade ore in sight. 


Cloverdale, Cal,: A ten-ton furnace has just been completed 
at the Cloverdale quicksilver mine, and operations will begin at 
once. Plenty of good ore is said to be in sight. 


Eldorado County, Cal.: A company has been organized to 
work the Strahle Slate Quarry at Chili Bar. It will at once in- 
stall a complete plant of modern machinery. Over one hundred 
and twenty-five men are to be employed. 


A NEW HEALTH RESORT. 


The Arizona Sanitarium Company has established 
a sanitarium in Box Canyon, just east of Fort 
Huachuca, in Arizona, reached via Huachuca, on the 
Southern Pacific Company’s Line. Mountain peaks 
on all four sides reach ten thousand feet in height, 
and there is an abundance of good water and plenty 
of shade. The establishment is on the cottage plan, 
that is, cottages, instead of a hotel, are being built, 
though there will be a central dining-room. Moun- 
tain game is plentiful, and there are many pleasant 
trips to be made, one over the border into Mexico. 
Golf links, tennis courts, croquet grounds, bowling 
alley, etc., are being built. A general supply store 
and fruit ranch are operated in connection with the 
institution ; also a livery stable. A physician will 
be in attendance at all times. The altitude, sur- 


roundings, and pure, dry air, will doubtless make 
the resort a favorite one with people afflicted with 
diseases of the lungs and throat. 
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Clogged Clancy — W’ot yer so sad about? 

Languid Larry — Ah, w’en I see de waves breakin’ on de shore it 
calls up bitter memories uv me misspent past. 

Clogged Clancy — W’en yer used ter take baths ? 

Languid Larry—Naw; w’en I used ter brake, meself, oii de 
Southern Pacific. 


‘*What if I were one of those husbands, my dear, who get up 
cross in the morning and bang things around, and kick like every- 
thing just because the coffee is cold ¢ re 

‘John,’ responded the wife, ‘‘ 1 would make it hot for you.”’— 
N.Y. Observer. 


BLIss AHEAD —‘‘ Von fare for the rroundt trip? ’’ asked the 
gentleman with the long coat and nose to match. ‘‘ That’s what,”” 
said the ticket agent, with the easy courtesy of one accustomed to 
accommodating the public, “Andt vill you tell me vich halluf off 
der ride iss der free halluf, so I can enchoy it? ’’ — /ndianapolts 
Journal. 


Teacher — What does the reign of King Charles I. teach us ? 
Tommy — Please, sir, not to !ose our heads in moments of ex- 
citement, sir.—77ruth. 


Pat and his friend Mike had killed a snake in the fields. As the 
tail continued to oscillate, Pat remarked to his friend: ‘‘And is he 
dead, Mike, div ye think?" ‘‘Oh, yis, sure,”” said Mike, ‘‘ he’s 
dead, but he ain't conscious of it yit. 


Briggs — It makes me uneasy to owe a cent. 

Griggs — I'm glad that I don’t feel that way. 

Briggs — Why ? 

Griggs— Why? I'd have the St. Vitus’ dance.— Puck. 


“*T see by the dictionary, said the foreigner who was struggling 
with the English language, ‘‘ that ‘unbend’ means to ‘ relax,’ and 
‘unbending ’ means ‘ unyielding.’ ”’ 

‘*Don’t blame me!”’ replied his American friend, cheerfully. ‘‘I 
didn’t write the dictionary.’’— Selected. 


A RECORD BREAKER. — Miles— There is a man over in that 
museum who has lived for forty days on water. 

Giles—Pshaw! That’s nothing. I have an uncle who has 
lived for nearly forty years on water. 

Miles — Impossible ! 

Giles — Not at all. He’s a sea captain.— Chicago News. 


Ackers — Well, how am I today, doctor ? 

Dr. Healy — You are doing very well; very well, indeed. You 
may sit up for a while today. 

Ackers— Thank you, doctor; thatjis good news. By the way, 
may I inquire what your bill is ? 
- Dr. Healy — Presently, presently! You are not so strong as you 
think.— Chicago Journal. 


+ “Will you trust me, Fanny?’ he cried, passionately, grasping 
her hand. 

“With all my heart, Augustus; with all my soul, with’ all my- 
self,’’ she whispered, nestling on his manly bosom. 

‘*Would to goodness you were my tailor,’’ he murmured to him- 
self, and tenderly he took her in his arms.— 77¢-Aits. 


‘*Could you tell me,”’ inquired the passenger who was waiting 
for them to change horses, ‘‘ why every thoroughfare in this town 
bears the name of some war hero, and the smallest dusty street 
should be called Dewey ? 

*Yes,’’ responded Amber Pete, “we called that thar little street 
Dewey because it’s modest, it’s away off from the others, got more 
grit than all the others put together.’’— Chicago News.g oi. 

A little four-year-old occupied an upper berth in a s!eeping-car. 
Awakening once in the middle of the night, his mother asked him 
if he knew where he was. 

‘Tourse I do,’’ he replied. ‘‘I’m in the top drawer.’’— Youth's 
Companion. 


Briggs — Allow me to have the pleasure_of returning ‘the sov- 
reign that I borrowed the other day. , : 
Sniggs— Thanks; the pleasure is mine.— 77¢-Bits. 


DIDN’T KNOW —Attorney (sternly) — The witness will please 
state if the prisoner was in the habit of whistling when alone. 
Jitness —I don’t know; I was never with the prisoner when he 
was alone. 


BAD FOR HiIM— Mamma -— Bobby, if you saw a man starving, 
would you give him a piece of your pie ? 

Bobby—No’m. You said a person shouldn't eat pie on an 
empty stomach. 


ATE TOO FAStT—Hicks— They have music during luncheon. 
Let's go there. 

Wicks—No. I used to go there, but it gave me indigestion. 

Hicks — Cooking bad ? 

Wicks—No, it was the music. They play nothing but rag-time 
marches and quicksteps.— Catholic Standard and Times. 








Practical Travelers 


when 
crossing 
the 
continent 
choose 

the 
Southern 
Route 
through 
rich 

and 

varied 
scenery 
avoid 
extremes of 
temperature 
and 

enjoy 

the 
Personally 
Conducted 


Sunset Excursions 


twice 

a week 
through 
without 
change 

in 

Superior 
Pullman 
Ordinary 
Sleeping 
Cars 
running 

via 

Los Angeles 
EI Paso 
San Antonio 
New Orleans 
Mobile 

and 

Atlanta 


Between 


Washington 
=> San Francisco 


Tuesdays and Fridays 
from Each Terminal 


FP 


Ask or write to any representative of the 
Southern Pacific Company or A. d. Poston, 
General Agent Sunset Excursions, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 




















SOUTHERN PACIFIC COMPANY 
PASSENGER DEPARTMENT OFFICIALS 


J. C. STUBBS, Third Vice-President - 
E. O. MCCORMICK, Passenger Traffic Manager - 
E. HAWLEY, Assistant General Traffic Manager 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL, 
- NEW YORK, N. Y. 


PACIFIC. SYSTEM 


T. H. GOODMAN, General Passenger Agent - 


R. A. DONALDSON, Assistant General Passenger Agent 
JAS. HORSBURGH, JR., Assistant General Passenger Agent - - 


H. R. JUDAH, Assistant General Passenger Agent 
G. W. LUCE, Assistant General Passenger Agent - 


C. H. MARKHAM, General Passenger Agent, Lines in Oregon - - - 


- - SAN FRANCISCO, CAL 
- SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL, 
- Los ANGELES, CAL. 
PORTLAND, OR. 


ATLANTIC SYSTEM 


F, B. MORSE, General Passenger Agent - 
S. DECKER, Assistant General Passenger Agent 


an 


NEW ORLEANS, LA. 
NEW ORLEANS, LA, 


GALVESTON, HARRISBURG & SAN ANTONIO RAILWAY COMPANY 
TEXAS & NEW ORLEANS RAILROAD COMPANY 


. W. BEIN, Traffic Manager . + 
J. PARKS, General Passenger Agent - 


e 


TEX. 
TEx. 


HOUSTON, 
HOUSTON, 


DIVISION GENERAL AND TRAVELING AGENTS 


ANTWERP, BELGIUM.— 
Il Rue Chapelle de Grace 
RUD. FALCK. ....General European Passenger Agent 
ATLANTA, GA. 
H. W. NATHAN... 


THAN .Commercial Agent 
W. R. FAGAN. ‘Trav eling Passenger Agent 
BAKERSFIELD. CAL. 
; RENE EDs vpn wnsin che ene Commercial Agent 
BALTIMORE, M MD.—209 E. German wtrest 
EPO Te eee Ee, gent 


—9 State Street 


i, ey MES 0 v'ewns wane eee oe New England Agent 
i. GC CARE, on 00n es Traveling Passenger Agent 
gg F “tid _. © Eee a Traveling Passenger Agent 


Re ntmb tie is bask naam Citv Passenger Agent 
BUFFALO, NY. —Room 230, Ellicott Square 
ty RAR Beers Traveling Passenger Agent 
CHICAGO: TLL, 238 South Clark Street 
W. G. NEIMYER...General Western P. assenger Agent 
R. D. WILLIAMS. co hcnekpebie Passenger Agent 
JNO. R. ROBINSC IN. Traveling Passenger Agent 
ae aS 0. . Chamber of Commerce Bldg. 
Petar peukeaceaaeeee Commercial Agent 
by st ‘ANL E Y ‘ORR abit Traveling Passenger Agent 
om. aa ee 
Commercial Agent 


DENVER, COLO, = itis 17th Street 


MCAULISTER .......0:5+0:0« General Agent 


bs i KUHNS.. _ SO Freight and Pass. Agent 
DURANGO, MEX. 
Sc  ¢, eee Commercial Agent, M. I. R. R. 
EAGLE PASS, TEX. 
>. K. DUNLAP...Gen. Frt. and Pass. A M.1.R.R. 
FRESNO, CAL. 
F. Bi ienteReneawnd District Passenger Agent 


WM. B. MAY.. . Traveling Passenger Agent 
aA eat _ GERMANY—6- 8 Karlsburg 

RU .... .General European Passenger Agent 
HAVANA. ‘CUBA 


Cl 2 Ce rae Agents 
L. SAUCIER ; : ..Passenger Agent 
HELENA, MONT. 
E. A. STIEFEL........... Traveling Passenger Agent 
HOUSTON, TEX. 
Ww. * REINHARDT oe . Traveling Passenger Agent 
‘i G 


"hid 7, Exchange Bldg. 


& N 
KANSAS | CITY, MO.— 
ARY ommercial Agent 


oad ii dat avant bon ee Agents 


ve Te ENG.—25 Water Street 
RUD FALCK. ....General European Passenger Agent 


PENG. 
9 Leadenhall St., 18 Cockspur St. 
RUD. FALCK..... General European Passenger Agent 


uae eee. CAL.—261 South Spring St. 
Assistant General Passenger Agent 
ieunasuuesen City Passenger Agent 
MA ER Pe Traveling Passenger Agent 
MANCHESTER, IOWA. 
ixbehiags cae Northern Immigration Agent 
MONTEREY, MEX. 
H. N. Gl BSON anew aes 
seater ta deg i ale ALA. 
| eer Traveling Passenger Agent 
NASHVILLE.  TENN.—4 Noel Bloc 
Traveling Passenger Agent 





Laake Commercial Agent 


NEW ‘ORLEANS, LA. 
AB Ae Ce City Passenger Agent 


BC eae ...Chinese Passenger Agent 
NEW YORK, N. Y.—349 Broadway 

Be ha ae Eastern Passenger Agent 
shee 8 PA.—109 South Third Street 


DE Re eS ee ee Agent 
re M. STONGAC RE Traveling Passenger Agent 
PITTSBURG, PA.- cate Park Building 


GEO. G HE RRR aaa Agent 
PORTLAND, ORE. 

Che We << Ph ee District Passenger Agent 
PORT TAMPA, FLA. 

EM 6 ae ado vac nacre Sass dene Agent 


aid SS errant NETH.—92 Wynhaven, S. S. 
RUD. LCK’. RS: General European Passenger Agent 
SACRAMENTO, CAL. 
in si miei Premios Sas Pa mg Agent 
SALT SLAKE. ‘erry, UTAH.—214 Dooly Block 
ENN DC Cy CORALS poem eny e “tee Agent 
GAN DIEGO, ‘Calo Fifth Street 
emis d Varstab ew hae commercial Agent 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL.—613 Market Street 
ER General Agent 
. Traveling Passenger Agent 
eae Us hbannon Traveling Passenger Agent 
lee One City Passenger Agent 
SAN ose. c- —Second & Santa Clara Sts. 
Pe: a Freight and Pass. Agent. 
say LUIS OBISPO, CA 
District eight and Passenger Agent 
SAVANNAH, ak ~18 East Bryan Street 





PPS Traveling — Agent 
SEATTISt ae —619 First Avenu 
OR fh pc by aes: District Raemeer Agent 


ST. LOUIS, MO.—¥31 Olive Street 
Lo. TOWNSUEY .....-2505 5-05: Commercial Agent 


ore N Y i298 South Franklin Street 
ROOKS., ES SS ae Ge Traveling Passenger Agent 
TACOMA —1108 Pacific Avenue 


WAS 
STEE it District Freight and Fooaaeer Agent 
WASHINGTON. D. C. 

A. J. POSTON..... General Agent, Sunset Excursions 


Descriptive literature regarding the territory traversed by the Southern Pacific 
Company, and information concerning tickets, routes of travel, sleeping car accom- 
modations, etc., can be obtained on application, by letter or in person, to any agent of 


the Southern Pacific Company. 

















SOUTHERN PACIFIC COMPANY 
FROM OREGON TO THE GULF 


LIST OF STATIONS AND NAMES OF AGENTS PACIFIC SYSTEM 
AND LINES IN OREGON 





Acampo, Call... .s.66c0.3. sd ai .. J. H. Sargent, Agent Genwal Avenue, Cal... <0. 066. sa0. F,. E. Gilbert, Agent 
Acton, Cal...... See ad citar te I. L Houser, Agent Cental Pont iO... esc cece, Pi J. Purkeypile, Agent 
PANN ONC isc cy sn as 0 costa dice Wisin Sa owe J. H. Foster, Agent CO Ce ikesaes Nace ‘ E. Haraszthy, Agent 
Ea ah cake Dain awe <<0a's canoe M. Fuller, Agent Charter Oak, Cal... ae ‘Mrs. ‘Geo. D. Graham, Agent 
NE ii x5 ho 0 8 cass essa da sna nc J.W. Wilson, Agent Chatsworth Park, Cal............. J. O. Barngrover, Agent 
Alameda, Cal., Park St., B. G............ Wn. Bolt, Agent Chana OF,.. ..)...,0+ ‘ ..Mrs. Si. Henderson, Agent 

% = a ..H. B. Millichap, Agent Chico, Gal... <.. pnt eerie Coane J. H. Williamson, Agent 

“ SRS Gisco Sicsslos aioe ara .Isham Case, Agent Ee Oe ere ..see....Geo. Slusher, Agent 
Wee ROE, NOM o.oo ais. 00sec nce env ce ae A. Keller, Agent CORMAN Sloe ci liy avs wy Sasi game L. Little, Agent 
Se eee ers O C. K. Fronk, Agent eS ere scseceesD. W,. Corcoran;-Agent 
TAIRA Cesc C2 | ene ee HI Manscome,Agent Clackamas OF... .2..02.0 66 65ssdesassn A. Mather, Agent 
PTE OS Pig ISI Rs Peers 5 emp rE C. R. Nutt, Agent MS PAIIOT ENON Sa sa:s:cis 7 kis ows bia/sun o catdcbaleve J. L. Dunn, Agent 
Pre ne ere W. G. Beck, Agent Glinner Gap. Gal... os ssisie ve sie ....G. B. Walters, Agent 
PURO. RUNES <a civics cawesaeds seateous B. H. Food, Agent NOME aaa ss sion ern caer iseece wuata 6? Pat J. B. Cantwell, Agent 
SG acne sen eiteees bares F. G. La Montagne, Agent Coburg, Or R. L. Cary, Agent 
MMI ie Sas osc vegies His vicina sowie Sots W.H. Smith, Agent Colfax, Cal. Pala wet .M. Lobner, Agent 
NIN 8s o.055.5-s s wivewion Oacwsiov eee T. A. Darling, Agent MN MIN acres cies since ad «ese alee ..H. A. ‘Montgomery, Agent 
PN Ms og. iinet occa ceacesian W. S. Anderson, Agent NG orice otk ios dinealew en ateg weed C. J. Adams, Agent 
Antioch, Cal . oats Wooiae ak eens C. F. Merrill, Agent RENE so.s.aid ss aise kiemsei duis a slasa aie D. A. Bruce, Agent 
Applegate, “C= | BERNE eas ping ceri G. C. Hepburn, Agent Ot So ES OPH W. D. Locey, Agent 
MEE Een aii wanes ea ancae ato mnnite F. E. Wood, Agent NOMENA NSN G 6 Sh coyaccsaiore's care ss iain icraainialos G. S. Stone, Agent 
EAMONN 9 6s ieee G:N aibibvoa obo am as ee D. R. Nason, Agent MSS EISN IOAN 64 14-900. 5) ges sda'oa)se0:a.diaseere H. W. Steward, Agent 
ERG Grace's «ois ac wninnca esa siemens J. A. Unruh, Agent GOREOR, GAs cere seis cde ccescs dentate W. B. Bayley, Agent 
Arizola, Ariz.. Popemawene ..M. A. Michelson, Agent CGN on g:5 onic eiclacciacgive se die areca L. B. Gregory, Agent 
PING SAR ora '5 a0 5,000 59 503 wys.c me eee T. F. Williams, Agent MSN ACEI 6 5,282 ore ihi oe we visinsviare artisan V. A. Hill, Agent 
eee eee H. L. Thompson, Agent BT OSC | a eae mT an ee Re A. J. Lucas, Agent 
A ois ks ieee csenacnsacuasacuaes D. L. Rice, Agent oat ica a ac ateh bate C. D. Smith, Agent 
Athlone, Cal...... PRE oes vaheaE Te F. J. Hughes, Agent ee a | See ee casein ...G, D. Foster, Agent 
SC ee enema o J. B. Osborn, Agent NG SIT oo ney die Sosine cciaioe ....A. T. Pence, Agent 
UAT. OO GER ae ere Soper W. F. Wildman, Agent Cottage Grove, Or. rs ..D. T. Awbrey, Agent 
PES USES Cee ee ra a Nettie Cain, Agent Cottonwood, Cal Paces aie eaaaie eictonra sites F. E. Scott, Agent 
PR EG Siro oes ssg fa oa anienumacueilt Geo. Miller, Agent I cic caieev namin wis waens depen B. - Coons, Agent 
RS NMI 5 sss 55% $9.04 Wied olei anus, oe H. W. Heiviy, Agent OVOP Gl ioe doe Sccnswiekteneaes-odcnes A. Linnell, Agent 
Bakersfield, Cal........ C. H. Fairchild, Commercial Agent MGC REN cicidid oe torches ane, coh ee Ww! Myer, Agent 

ss CrareRibie his wae osemiee W. V. Matlack, Depot Agent SB SS) ae ee en? A. E. Gordon, Agent 
SEIN NO 5:03:03. icles axcslewsianevavota A. W. Thornton, Agent Creswell, Or...... cs acute oases ....B. F Scott, Agent 
ENG a. So Sin sy dak aah anes tae D. H. Gates, Agent NUON PRUE cg a aio: oe wisi 6 ab eviews W. R. Sprecher, Agent 
NPAT MONG ooo sans sa Sac uebea sek J. C. Hedemark, Agent NEE NCIINE 5 15 isc ieio ws cin. vidio ars /vinrsesie.are E. A. Mitchell, Agent 
NR oo arabs Ga austa elaie raw ask le Wm. Barlow, Agent Crowley, Ms vidjee'vacvies amare nares .A. Cain, Agent 
OC Co) IO RI Se Sc OS H. E. Wetzel, Agent Crow's iB anding, Cal. he ixout arate ES R Allen, Agent 
SRR ROME so hiarins Sagas aselessisin a speiece D. P. Smythe, Agent SS ES ee peer ene H. R. Scullin, Agent 
RRA ORT BANE vu 5 515 Gavan aS Ss wine ons F. A. Sainz, Agent OU ERI | aaa a0 '8:0/4-enebse-e.a a ataete dike Ee) Ma ACarennt 
OS CECE SOA eee ee Mrs. E. Coulter, Agent SE Mes ons sviuacsecnecielecs J. C. Hedemark, Agent 
Battle Mountain, Nev............... F. A. Linbaugh, Agent Wo TL ALO a a eg ee mm et ee H. a Filbert, Agent 
Beaivitie, GCal.......... ......Miss M. M. O’ Toole, Agent POU RIN 5 ios oa. 4 ares 06% ae hace D C. Kelly, Agent 
Reena PRGA) cick scsi ecco es Jas. Keene, Agent Delano, Cal. phe Le Salcaey vip D. x Cecil, Agent 
Beaverton, Or........... .seseeeeeeF, W. Cady, Agent Del Monte, Cal...... hoe Be ..B. F. Wright, Agent 
OE Se ee a aan op pe Malone, Agent Delta, Cal. a pistons detatart hades H. Hushbeck, Agent 
SC Oe Co eee Bore Wm. Dwyer, Agent Deming, N. M.. dvix. s:a.a.s ness acai Whos Eo: EOSONEE, AOE 





Benson, Ariz... *, S. Webster, Agent Derry, OF...... wae ciate Sees ..B. F. Lucas, Agent 


Ben Lomond, Cal. . N, Farmer, Agent Dillard, Or...... ri pk aioe acerca Geo. . Leonard, Agent 
Beowawe, Nev E Wolever, Agent DBIEY, OF 65055. Rs evel slovenia oat A. Briggs, Agent 
error re , ‘E Mather, Agent Dinuba, Cal...... mcaigstia avec bon outers WJ. Dechman, Agent 
MUNROE cbse cin aicwensicem eer creation C. R. Allen, Agent Dixon, ‘Gale co... EP ne eee ere ns D. Grady, Agent 
SRM AIRS ok ea Aree sicrcl>. «ee WE Ri “Jacobson, Agent OS Se ee en ee ee . S. Ayres, Agent 
Biggs, CA ee ee eee J A Foster, Agent Downey, Cal......... ...Jno. Simpson, y fitensve Agent 
NN RN os: aa 6a alsin see ow sie “aie WYe-wtg W.E. Moore, Agent NONI ees hla sing Shawls Gee G. M. Bassett, Agent 
PN, SOM ons ccs wccssneeceen J. L. Monnett, Agent Dragoon Summit, Ariz...... ......T. R. Abernathy, Agent 
I I os swindon eto han J. B. Knapp, Agent URS aor ean oz secs cence aenue G. E. Cross, Agent 
LTO CE GR ee eee Ce, W.H. Todd, Agent eS Lt es M. Downes, Agent 
RUN AOMGNEL SOW ois 5 side as oes sdb uaa J.H. Aram, Agent INES RES et Or" ea Wm. Schuckman, Agent 
UMA NR IE sow enc laioinc Gike vest mlai« teas W. H. Dresser, Agent SI BME ca upclaek Gaacdee dessa L. J. Lambert, Agent 
EET Ce Aa ee M. H. Lawson, Agent je RES RE R eee a tea E. T. Locey, Agent 
Brentwood, MORN, fate shakes cea gue P. W. Compton, Agent Pe Boa ay. os coeulececammeswmrien R. Munroe, Agent 
RANG TOME ie5 5:0. 00450 as ee siae Miss L. B, Clarke, Agent eS Se rere J. R. Little, Agent 
EES CS eee M L. Jones, Agent East Oakland Cal. Sapiens 7. _W. Koppikus, Agent 
Brownsville, Se. aw siest cement tae L. Boyd, Agent ee, ane . A. Bancroft, Agent 
URS 2 6 ne eae ama R. B. Drake, Agent No ERS ED tei oe Ome ee J. A Hayes, Agent 
CE ES See H. C. Powell, Agent eaeewand, RMR iectis kta heart nacre ict unctow as F. A. Reiser, Agent 
Be NAT NINE, ASIA 0s 55:0 cals asoreis 9 60.0. 486.008 G. W. Gates, Agent ae a oc ide cncietieeieeee W. Moberry, Agent 
eo errr . C. H. Meirs, Agent El poe ee sch talandaal al oatantecateel C. R. Kelsey, Agent 
EE SOG GEYER ARE ee repre W. S. Smith, Agent El Dorado, 'Gal,..,..... SARA ey C. E. Duden, Agent 
ssi aces cadecwas s0% ss cee deus J. J. Rath, Agent EEC COAL OCT Ee ae A aan S. Crilley, Agent 
Calabasas, | SE rere Oe A W. L. Campbel!, Agent DINO sarc yok csi gana calokecuesaes J. M. Morrow, Agent 
Caliente, Cl ae eae, J. B. Ferris, Agent 12S TERE SRE RS Colter cares art re J. A. Morris, Agent 
Calistoga, BM Ska sviatecncievewem ennavee H. R. Ford, Agent BPRS, FOR ocisc ccc eccc eons T E. Hunt, Commercial Agent 
SUMMER SIMA cc g\s 955) '0'SsSo ude aes cael H. Stamford, Agent Se rt ects is crass we H. A. Carpenter, Depot Agent 
Campbell, SMM ance owiexninises. Bnonsaicncae C. Berry, Agent BU Nera CAN 6.5 os ccscassnvaneeset ee M. F, Mullen, Agent 
RONEN ROMS sak Banc Comncnwnen venen sme F, M. Walter, Agent PCE Goo isin eiaid ine aa ue vivre Senet J. D. Osborne, Agent 
RENNES iis io10'5 5 sss sie sous eee as wee eats J. E. Enger, Agent Emiprant Gap, Calc... cs sce ovine one G. W. Hilton, Agent 
ROMP ULON ARON 5 012 54.4 5:9|0:000,033iwisle sie nies C. H. Sherwood, Agent aD RO MGMN so cainie ais coo scene se) aoe J. E. B. Towle, Agent 
BTR NO fe clase ares nis. 9 sipinvscn/a'nve 3 W. D. Thompson. Agent BN ON a atcig osc sarah ar o'ds cigars sel Cage aides L. G. Adair, Agent 
Ce ia. scvn cdetn aaaneaee Ye V. Cornell, Agent IMCS su k.o la 6 cialesciace va'aeesrcl Miss M. L. Peters, Agent 
NNN So caord 5 6 ho. 4/0559 ooo siniccaio'e wieie W. C. Owens, Agent I ND a. siaicin ic cssenie es. eo nen nomen J. E. Guy, Agent 
sic oi. a «50g nbeasn ae acess G. C. Roberts, Agent ED oo Sy aa ctneucanaceaeie W. J. McFee, Agent 
LE ee eee H. G. Pewtress, Agent | ee G. W. Armstead Agent 
NNN INN eo 505 K's 6:6: sa oo aid between J. A. Mills, Agent PIO MODY ooo oi. ois oin-ann tec sccewies H. x Hughes, Agent 
Casa Grande Ariz..........sccceeceeeses J. Moores, Agent MRE a yisig'ais tole dose <aiseeaaratoete H. Gass, Agent 
GST 6 eee H. O. Wickes, Agent ES So SE Reet CG 0. Crei hton, Agent 
Castle Crag, ROM Susu tixc ewww oie: Seinwid s J. H. Atkins, Agent ROOT OR ROO Uso oy. cc cise oasis ede seceisiek ighe, Agent 


NORE OVA ROME Wissn:s oie <iaeinse'vieicie’s on,cas ers a Kelly, Agent PICO AMN GIN go coie.s 6 0s acieielaeguecieneee EW Ng Big Agent 

















NOL OID son's ig vis siewks Baek dns noetes J. J. Vance, 





Agent 


DEOSY Ca eae Ra Re. E. McKinstry, Agent 
or ree area Miss L. Merrill, Agent 
PUM io5 0 5's vests aviste see's pannel J. Kinney, Agent 
RC RSOML AI, - cho chnssa es dankses I. G. Singleton. Agent 
PURER eo 545 ss bhwalen sc sk ie L. S. Wingrove, Agent 
8 eae ee oe ......G. A. Leon, Agent 
A: CS eran s J. F. Hixon, Agent 
S&S Miss J. C. Marple, Agent 
ae Se ee ee J. O. Thrower, Agent 
Gage, __. BSR ee: R. N. Claggett, Agent 
SRDS hha S ol hk capa hewssncan cer S. Crilley, Agent 
Garfield Avenue, Cal.................... F. B. Ogle, Agent 
SRRUEEME NM yO iSk5 ii 54 06s cb awu sends C. W. Hudson, Agent 
PERM MGN DEE OS, nce: hc ce a Berry, Agent 
RON, MMI sok csc ninlenon own neveue F, D. Smith, Agent 
EM Caco ana xepubonisesueceae® J. M. Isham, Agent 
Ae ee " , Agent 
Gila Bend, Ariz... se, Agent 
Gilroy, Rae. , Agent 
RE OS bai ca'h bebo Kobe's as sence s, Agent 
SINTERS eich aensss. sckwen , Agent 
fy Se ares ‘J. C. Stannard. Agent 
J Ee” ae eres - W.S. Spencer, Agent 
I Ss as uibknnsionwawieoonie A. J. Langworth, Agent 
SME kos caNisn nan tnsen sete W.A Pearson, Agent 
Gold Run, DLR Gh GV cLuk vu coruahoant A. 5 ig Davidson, Agent 
SN Rs eyo cotaucconseccee R. Wilson Agent 
OS. Soli sp ceckpans Kcsete 7 H. Delhh, Agent 
Goshen Junction, Cal................... A. A. Janes, Agent 
SE RO oo ck vcceenssexcene os ye Estes, Agent 
a banana G. lair, Agent 
Guadalupe, Ee ee eee H. Danneberg, Agent 
CE ne es cawiae nee T. Marcor, Agent 
[OS ee .......R. L. Nieman, Agent 
I MN Cs a vawkntenecaakeee yas GA Touey, Agent 
ON rn. ieee aacekows kewe A. Barehan, Agent 
EIN consi casa cununansseubun shee J.D Fish, Agent 
ES ea ere M. E. Hearn, Agent 
a RR Sms C. Sodenburg, Agent 
SR INEN Si oi. nation oen seneeeaee H. J. Temple, Agent 
ree Jos. Casazza, Agent 
J errr ere J. R. Harcourt, Agent 
LO LOSS © a es T. J. McDonald, Agent 
occ ce ah nedviench sence C. B. Frissel, Agent 
NRE e ios wen nkncunpasooaser M. A. Sloan, Agent 
Hollister, Cal. Se an'v 6-00 6400.00 eseeeiie ny, ae 
LS Oe eee |.A. P. Merrill, Agent 
Hornbrook, Cal..........--+--------- ..S. J. Smith, Agent 
NEN enc cNSe WAS cveeae nd vane nhe a Isaacson, Agent 
EE eerepan ee = J.J Cullen, Agent 
SRR Gs oc’ ch ay wash cscs sasene C. L. Bancroft, Agent 
CO aa ...W. B. Broadwell, Agent 
3) | 2 ee .W. G. Bowman, Agent 
Independence, Or............... E. L. Fig retool Agent 
PGMS 565 Sic ea vbe seh ieannanee J. Mcintyre, Agent 
ae ' pel R. Hoston, Agent 
Ss Sea eee M. W Gordon, Agent 
4 Ca ee eee O P. Hoff, Agent 
Tos eee I. E. Warnsley, Agent 
So er neee O. M. Baughman, Agent 
_ ere Johnson, Agent 
a Si cance wis bx gras ine baa P. F. McFee, Agent 
Ce Ge CA 6 ae ...Wm. Merriman, Agent 
SS 10 aS eae ' ..A. L. Woolsey, Agent 
een .F. W. Klock, Agent 
0 eae ee ae eT Hendrick, Agent 
Kenwood, Cal. :okeewe - Miss L. K White, Agent 
O&O" eas Se Giclee ale L. Schuckman, Agent 
A © eee as W. Spear, Agent 
MA nent scccacvesone W. Stevenson, Agent 
<a Mise Me Cc. Schluter, Agent 
eS ear. George Phelps, Agent 
Knight's Landing, Cal........Miss N. E. McInerney, Agent 
LO ar een ..G. W. James, Agent 
EE awsek ckae ches acdundunse H. F. Keeler, Agent 
LOS ee reas PA Crs, oe Agent 
SEGIN  o oas Dee ses Suwaans vet Ww. Duden, Agent 
[Sera PS ori ;——" Agent 
DE pos ins doen sha wassobanek D. Oakes, Agent 
OE "Ee nee ee F. Purdy, Agent 
Pe .....E. A. Bassett, Agent 
Lebanon Junction, Or ......Geo. Keech, Agent 
SS SS reeks ae B. F. Leete, Agent 
I en WiG Gti iaabens spa be neaeen J. Osborn, Agent 
J, eae eee rs W. McCross, Agent 
ass aaeucnakeaheh eek hick J S. Nisbet, Agent 
4 > ae cease enon ....A. A. Leonard, Agent 
Lincoln, Cal.... eeiewes . A ._<. Fleming, Agent 
Lindsday, Cal..... paeunaes An i% ingrove, Agent 
fee Se a (iene sven nae eee see F. Ruff, Agent 
SOOO ROL. Ss osccewsenevass a = Mitchell, Agent 
rT cc senownens ; . H. Small, Agent 
[Oy | OC a rrr eee : £3 Campbell, Agent 
SS i a a ses ty Allen, Agent 
A a ae 2 Hevey, Agent 
SS. eee ore we Pontius, Agent 
3 Ee » oil Downs, Agent 
TI re A a a il Loe J. Fingland, Agent 
Pee SA oe ere SS” A. R. Peck, Agent 
Oe Serre E. W. Clapp, Agent 
ae Seuskeekeaure W. B. Knightly, Agent 
SRP Nwatcaniietunauecs saceeasnee H. J. Irwin, Agent 


Los Alamitos, Cal....................J.H. Badgley, Agent 
PO OS ee eee C. Seyler, Depot Agent 
ES OS re reine F, W. Weigh, Agent 
fy OS Sk OS ee mere E. L. Ford, Agent 
Pe OS ee L. K. White, Agent 
a” error E.C MclInnes, Agent 
Ss os iain dk va oe Wn ae ROA J. W. Walters, Agent 
oe SA See ee ee J. Craig, Agent 
JLo 15 TS Se re re L. A. Fuller, Agent 
LS anny cana d abeeanweseusasee G. Abbey, Agent 
gos ie wes. 4 ac aor ein ews whee J. L. Pinard, Agent 
Magdalena, MeN ke ee nee G. G. Graham, Agent 
EE co ass bs Knveahetvau oosaucnna E. C. Fry, Agent 
Maricopa, Ary R ee C. W. Wardwell, Agent 
Marion, Or...... javabochapecotae H. A. Hinshaw, Agent 
EN Se cans Gbps nabaasnsaule R. B Borland, Agent 
NER ct saawaw beadanmnnn R_ F. Watson, Agent 
sa cu neanneeades chee ie L. L. Mushett, Agent 
SEN a So sa be ons sone ona mane F. G. Wetzel, Agent 
McCoy, Or...... Nala ihre eae ee J.T. Le Masters, Agent 
McMinnville, Or........  .........c006 G A. Wilcox, Agent 


McPherson, Cal 


‘nk Dramas R. M. McPherson, Agent 
Medford, Or. . 


crepe conan ean Gere W. V. Lippincott, Agent 


6 een G. L. Bugbee, Agent 
MED, <i. by nice cucennans thinek E. S. Clute, Agent 
SOMETEER i Ncw noms ececkassGeancacate F. R. Dunn, Agent 
MS Ce eee ...M. C. Bond, Agent 
Middle Creek, Cal...............-+s P. M. Epperson, Agent 
LS Sete A. L. Crabb, Agent 
PINRO 555508500 srecwesiceauonn E. G. Humphrey, Agent 
EINE ooo i 5 nic's ow amdcncn cavemen J. McCann, Agent 
TN is kos sk pune wenn eur J.R_ Murphy, Agent 
MR NOY oo ww eo dre dda ss pneen anne kee Davis, Agent 
Nae iukat 2 easeen ena A. A. Wallace, Agent 
ARO ACN 5.5 cs vs acu scnacancccee T. J. Keating, Agent 
UN 2 Serr ery ee O. S. Smith, Agent 
OS eee Miss L. S. Johnson, Agent 
Ce ae nen nene ee A. W. Reese, Agent 
Montague, Cal. vais * Beckwith, Agent 
ID 5 ok hah ewuu ess a5 ene . J. Coen, Agent 
SC ININ 5.6 oie’ b-cen'sslacu annem A. 4. Archibald, Agent 
SS ee eee ae F. S. Berry, Agent 
PEMMIRE MGM 5 55 Sis Ac ou's. anodes a saeheee F, Coates, Agent 
RPM RUIULL AGA... nv acevccivesecncd G. W. Holston, Agent 
_ 3 = Se Spars ne ers W. J. Tucker, Agent 
Mt. Angel, MO tr Ce eee G. F. Mills, Agent 
I ns Us ech baneee enw keane J. W. Hook, Agent 
EE i 5s.o census ocneeemese! puel L. B Allen, Agent 
Napa, ical... ee re .E. Bonsall, Agent 
Napa vena. alk eee a Stannard, Agent 
Natron, rer ee ree J. McCann, Agent 
Nelson, Cai. pees caauk sanineeaiuunnant A H. Reager, Agent 
ee NTS © ener G. C. Gordon, Agent 
So GE ae ee ane J. B. Terrill, Agent 
EE as oss ouieaewienw kd ss oomied G. W. Cutts, Agent 
oS «ae ere ara mee T.H Mitchell, Agent 
New England Mills, SAN, cncassaesoeaeben kee E. Vore, Agent 
EE enek cs eenua: caanee ..J C. Newberg, Agent 
TN oe ne ee Gale co Cup nue eae J T. Gifford, Agent 
Newman, Cal...... scasveccccesecccdes  MeMaray, Agent 
Newport, Beach, Cal............... Le < Wilkinson, Agent 
Se ea Shee cen S. O. Higley, Agent 
ti is cia ce acdnaeeyesntonaeaaee F. Roller, Agent 
ee | ee ie ieccs ats ales oe eee P. J. Zeimet, Agent 
EE rs Gale wtachwslb Avia ek Nees eeanen R. Kerns, Agent 
Nordhoff, _ Ae Si Soeitne note P. B. Riggin, Agent 
EON ok ioc Sdso oS Sala bwewecaGne R. L. Tartar, Agent 
8k OS eer H. Rowland, Agent 
North Vallejo Wharf, Cal.... ...... Jas. McCudden, Agent 
8 NS rarer F. D. Stott, Agent 
Norwalk, Cal. .........+. .......-Mrs. M. D. Fraser, Agent 
SI IR oo na inugsnkxnw ia txvance E. C. Crawford, Agent 
SPURNS EONS bee cUkkbw caknay ess cacaw J. E. Farmer, Agent 


Oakland, Cal., Creek Ferry. 


.C. G. Sampson, Agent 
1st & B’way. 


..C. J. Malley, Agent 


: aa. ee Oe” E. R. Jones, Agent 

. Penn. 1, See ey J. H. Wright, Agent 

5 ** ath & B’way....Miss M. E. De Cora, Agent 

. oy. oe ee Miss K. Potwin, Agent 

fi 7th & Webster.......... Oe Smith, Agent 
Pine St...... .. Jackson & Clark, Agents 

eo ae Bergsten, Agent 

Adeline..... ‘Fiske & Townsend, Agents 

a, EE ee . Trengove, Agent 

ON eee eee ts: Ww. R. Gift, Agent 
eee J. Palmer, Agent 

ee we) eer L. Rivers, Agent 
Oakville, Cal.......... . .s.se+.eJ. A. Houston, Agent 
SOBROO AGA. «02050500 oe eh D. C. Gale, Agent 


ate B. A. Meyer, Agent 


Ocean View, Cal...... 
oe ..C. A. Henry, Agent 


Ogden, Utah...... 


te, GM.....--..5..:. | jetusteesse nals B. Valla: Agent 
SI oo Sane Civ 56 a teweewe ..E. T. McNeill, Agent 
6S Serre rere G. Sproul, Agent 


Oregon City, Or 
Orland, Cal. 


ry eres E, E. Boyd, Agent 
hive Sa wak een O. P. Bates, Agent 


Oroville, Cal.. Pe rc te ree W. H. Dixon, Agent 
ikaw a nie vars hence es ee aenaee M. Aguirre, Agent 
Oswego, Or..... LU sideman pane G. C. Garfield, Agent 
8 EERE a en Saves he enon Bond, Agent 
a 8 Mrs. C. S. Pierce, Agent 
LSS disec a vicnkekacwaks obec R. A. Rogers, Agent 
Palermo, Cal..... FEO Toate Cee Aa C. H. Peters, Agent 




















SDSS EC LEEPER TTP TER J. E. Ferraro, Agent 





Oa ar ee ceee re R. F. Aguilar, Agent 
SS CO Eee rareeer re R. B. Drake, Agent 
a, Le" eee oesaeulon R. Danneberg, Agent 
I SNE O 0.25 os ala dios n.asiece eh dade T J. Marks, Agent 
I I a id oo’ s-h''c v'n'e oan Wie A. L. Van Mater, Agent 
Eo ciekis yd 24 0.6 GAG R. W. Swink, Agent 
| Fee I. N. Todd, Commercial Agent 
ON SE eee errr J. A. Deacon, Agent 
I Roasts cosa 'cs ov ooo og ote ma eee A.G Love, Agent 
in Sp ee eer rian - A. W. Dugan, Agent 
PRIMERS IMO 05 opines 'oiers eye ce hisieaicn P. H. Burke, Agent 
7 eer rrr” C. C. Case, Agent 
NE SN 6 oo 556 kc sedan aaasboscul M. O. Bicknell, Agent 
Lo UR ee eer er M B.V. Soule, Agent 
oC RRR eee eer .....E, M. Downer, Agent 
Css a tant boi Gc Khdw eeu aoe C. A. Burrows, Agent 
PRIE Ne opieeicle sp cise eadweaeiemeee J. J. Kelley, Agent 
Blarari Meals siscicc setace ay cee cance R. K. Berry, Agent 
PERRIS MON a5 se oie c.cic 6 vase. vine wos ociary L.C Walter, Agent 
RMN MOM 6.6.5 9 c'o'0 a win ks eaves wate T. B. Mather, Agent 
SII REMI sg 2 oon ack sas as 1 Wate nied G. P. Barnett, Agent 
eg Ee” Fence ee L. N. Buttner, Agent 
ORIN INE: MOM sos 6 oiscee seven ob dent M. F. Murphy, Agent 
errr rrr or W. H. Reader, Agent 
az PORNO RON o5;5-<,:5/0:5 059 9% 8 C. V. McKelvey, Agent 
s ee M. C. Baumgardner, Agent 
- E. WaGiiioton .......is eens O. A. Ashby, Agent 
Port Los Angeles, Cal............... A M. Jamison, Agent 
ES 6 ere H. Cremers, Agent 
DIED, COIN os ova in eeccevvensian G. H. Kenyon, Agent 
EP Ti Co Rae eee ere G. W. Caldwell, Agent 
SGML. v.55 haidoahs-a+auiehnna awe M. Bowman, Agent 
BR ISRO ie cio do's vain ass v: asa wets F, B. Lardner, Agent 
1 TES C7 ESR aes pe M. D. Lehrfeld, Agent 
NE GEN Sais bias anak as tue aeeecoe W. H. Jones, Agent 
NNER oo oe sig oie hn v's. s/s! «oreo R. A. Martin, Agent 
Pr errr rrr rrr rere C. H. Eaton, Agent 
a Suncnon, Gal... sce. soe ecns J. A. Rimpau, Agent 
BPRMUROCK, SANUR ocs.si5i6 oo o)s sare sic st. se meiae C. H. Jasper, Agent 
PRN EN Sioa iv henis.c x aid eine siicaas C. H. Eckhart, Agent 
ere ree ..F M. Wasgatt, Agent 
AME ROE io 0 sis o. oe 5s occ ds nino alewia J.B Imlay, Agent 
RCI ea eae Sa el MERE H. L Field, Agent 
TN etry Fate, wee eee G. W. Burnett, Agent 
SS ey ee errr rs H. L Dickey, Agent 
Riverside, Cal. .G. B. Ocheltree, Commerciai Agent 
RITNETT ROMER ec cs win’ ura \niok Grea pwate vis er J. Waddell, Agent 
Rodeo, Cal....... oa daketenene ed ama hemi A. Vessey, Agent 
SL ee eens ee L. B. Moore, Agent 
ee eee N - G. W. Hill, Agent 
NII 5ig5 odie vis asics mcvew ese w neue 3. A. Cable, Agent 
RE SN nies onic osinwnin od vals Neo we RB. Bayley, Agent 
Reh sas ink KaX oes k a eee A. Johnson, Agent 
eS ot a reer errr E. P. Adams, Agent 
I 3 eee Conia A. A. Perry, Agent 
SMTA EIEE ACRE occ osc 5 acitexn sowua cians C. J. Ellis, Agent 
| ere acaneamle T. M. Boyd, Agent 
oC a ee ee ae ee .W. W. Skinner, Agent 
I Mn ae aman baawsnpin oe GR. Estabrook, Agent 
SRAM MOAN oath io ini in xicjsie «34's se Sa azsieie sie G. L. Curtis, Agent 
Sanger Junction, Cal.............E. C. Southworth, Agent 
ae errr Mrs M. I. Hadley, Agent 
i I ME iasnvasdwenen os F. Donnatin, Agent 
San Buena Ventura, Cal...........E. Shillingsberg, Agent 
BRAN ASHIIOS, MOAN er o:0:0)2.- a sissies weiela sions L. A. Moberry, Agent 
Sen Diewo, Gal.... .... G H. McMillan, Commercial Agent 
RUMANN OR DCIN IS MEIN Ws 55 035 aye < wdie are 9 win lores vie ce T. E. Gore, Agent 
San Francisco, RMN ciaipre Siinluein suisicin’ ese G. E. Beach, Agent 
sR ener PJs Kelly, Agent 
Verena St... 6 sas G. W. Harrison, Agent 
Pe Gabriel, MR oavidnwasss cccunbcuwnn A. N. Leland, Agent 
(C. Haydock, 
ee ae H. F. Emlay, Agents 
lE i. ee. 

er on, Oe C Ae R. T. O'Hanlon, Agent 
oO rare Cc. W. McLaughlin, Agent 
ae eS 6 ee W.C. Raymond, Agent 
San Cals Obiepa, Cal... oi ccise cvees B. F. Whitmer, Agent 
ReMANO ON o'a. io 5:5 0S sipisienve sa os eee C. H. Phillips, Agent 
Se ee B. A. Peckham, Agent 
NS, errr H. C. Remington, Agent 
Oe ee J. H. Chichester, Agent 
ON ES OC SR eee J. F. Wetherby, Agent 
ee a) a O| eee W. L. Crain, Agent 
SRN, csbae uisires anand C. E. St. John, Agent 
PRAM ARRE RIN 556 6.60. 0a ld ah alos LL. ©. Breeden, Agent 
Santa Ana, Mex........ ... mY i G. pac ag — 
. M. Frye, Commercial Agent 

Santa Barbara, Cal..... { L. Richardson, Depot Agent 
CN ER DS ins. sc icw svaceeenes W.H. Quivey, Agent 
aE eS Cee an eee J W. Lewis, Agent 
ANIA MAT OANA SCAN. ees sees sccecn J. M. Cramer, Agent 
pO eee A. W. McPherson, Agent 
Santa Paula, NORD cher ee G. R. McIntosh, Agent 
RRM oss i cadcbenssasaweeewe G. A. Stone, Agent 
MEE NOES sinc sv uisccuwsase saeaee W. B. Stuart, Agent 
RN RENIN oo pose Sidon a su,ev aweneaeuee F. C. Nelson, Agent 
MN. Siacvd ss sawed wanda «2 vente G. E. Kilson, Agent 
SC CO OE ae eae arg any: 1. B. Ogg, Agent 
I ee ers M. A. Hornbeak, Agent 
UIE. | Reape a are A C. H. Jasper, Agent 











ANE I es Ras a css lack aieasie alee J. H. Blackford, Agent 
Shasta Retreat, Cal...............A. S. Rosenbaum, Agent 
NONE UN gis ars sclera Siv'w'ain'e oo. 05-83 G. O. McGilvray, Agent 
MN ete es ork ea aca un H. R. Satchwell, Agent 
Shellville Junction, Cal................ J. B. Bacon, Agent 
IMI oo ind act o:t'oc4 4 cenwnnadslos L. B. Hinman, Agent 
SHERWGOG, OF </0105500,00<00s nekccaLe ata alee J.C. Smocks, Agent 
Shingle Springs, Cal...... , .T. C. Morebeck, Agent 
NT I oer isles oe s.sin e (ore naewien J.C. Porter, Agent 
SES | Se ae a ee a ee PL BE: E. Smith, Agent 
i ikei. as wins chien acckesteews E. D. Hamel, Agent 
Te Sie sia a5 kia eins aenies aa mgmee J. D. Blitch, Agent 
MEI oo hedxc.% ccevsasvnasant C. F. Galbreath, Agent 
eg eS ae W S. Brasher, Agent 
RCA oyiorcieois o.0in 9 casio ioic aressiceie G. P. Vallegos, Agent 
eS et ree err R. Libby, Agent 
South San Francisco, Cal....... ..- O. M. Howard, Agent 
SE I OE 5 0s o's. 0 aeisinisrelocivace J. H. Rhorer, Agent 
ME i sin sis iaisinie vd sie s.viclnin suse S. Woodworth, Agent 
NI oso. oie ocd. ciaaycainie vel nsoinierele . _C. Bond, Agent 
TRE RD hora isis ia '6-4's.00 ow clesas alee Backus, Agent 
UME... Siiiie ands Gee exc se lcaiere EA, ‘nanan Agent 
SRR IPINE,, SM. So h.c0 s.oeniceas: . S. Olden, Agent 
RNR a oi 0i,s 0: 42'¢-0'6\6)s:ainisvcseicin ie aistties C. J. Jones, Agent 
OE eee A. L. Van Mater, Agent 
NE NNN shir aiviatseie Sas.0 Sale acini O. R. Sheppa, Agent 
Summerland, WME ike carcasses Secnaiens J. E. Sloan, Agent 
MIG oi icra sick darstieed dnc 4au neu es LJ. Ott, Agent 
SIE RES Sy ater mien J. C. Hedemark, Agent 
OS eer re err Wm. McLane, Agent 
NN osons cs oie da ssa-otasieoatdaniony G. W. Holston, Agent 
pee oe C. T. Wilson, Agent 
EE oo Oho pew sansa tenwennie wr J. Beard Agent 
MAN 6.0.3 any ia ase cwidis ceo Sin elawa's W. T. Onyon, Agent 
i Se EG’ eee rer CL. Chamberiain, Agent 
DIE cio .c'e ho sie.o w) Yosrnwcaiees W. J. Sellick, Agent 
PINNED 3's ois o'aisiessis 5 aceis cicineve cadens J. H. Foster, Agent 
TS iptact visinss ae ak dun oni acer J. Pickering, Agent 
DRAG ENI UIE sic. olo'54 51) isisrwce.iavecatoleats F, M. Rahm, Agent 
The Palitix, Gals a.cssssoc «« doce ecse W. F. Groover, Agent 
RE MN cia. 6151513 a1ais- cid a}ein nm aare'e'os2/shelo D C. Rexroot, Agent 
WI pic as< 0s angwraucwa bass oc samaien C. E. Gale, Agent 
pS tn ae any W. G. Bowman, Agent 
MCR EM is crars de be ae divine aos Seren G. W. Towle, Agent 
DCIS otic oscsocosqiga'e title crsieinseietesaralele G. H. Turner, Agent 
a sias i icidts ca 5. a:c9\a.0! avai W. W. Martin, Agent 
RIED Sigs ss o's c eden nw eceuamns M. Hogan, Agent 
LL Seer: Mrs J. be . Thompson, Agent 
IIE 5 gna. citb as ora-awa awa wxalen B. White, Agent 
ME oo cnccvasealene Ree “ E. Strief, Agent 
TTL Toil CT 1 RE aR A Ee ‘T. J. Cantwell, Agent 
MTEC oo cin oa oc bbs vie dibsicaieuaty caus J. H. Sobey, Agent 
I ese hiaisida Ga dadeudwas osiea R. O. Thomas, Agent 
ICG VANE 25s o o0S cia jase iain OSI C. M. Burkhalter, Agent 
TRCN GMMR rs 97615 0.0 ass oie 3-5-9 edt o/o adh alelararale E. Holloway, Agent 
University, Ce “Mrs. J. E. bn Dougherty, Agent 
Nip ccnVAG Rid sev cc caren ocean awn Geo. R. Dixon, Agent 
ETE | CR OC) ae casera Deets S Ellison, Agent 
Vail, Ariz SD eateiais eke atarerdioilavatoresaleie e\coe,ainiwiare aide H. A. Man, Agent 
Vallejo Junction; Cals... ics casiecigieee W. S. Corwin, Agent 
Valley Spring, “CE RS ae a AMEN ae os J. D. Baker, Agent 
NRT INOY Scie sciceis sae cleavn oa nmcncele E. LeM. King, Agent 
MM aes sidideinkd tea naan wont J, E, Murray, Agent 
NN oan oe chin wap cantina W. St. Caudron, Agent 
AE oka afsasess od enero Seas netied C. A. Hall, Agent 
Wadsworth, Nev............sc000. G. A. McPherson, Agent 
Ce eee C _L. Bowers, Agent 
ES SC ee eee eT arn D. W. Muir, Agent 
Warm Sprites, Cal... 0650.66. C. E. Haraszthy, Agent 
ESE eee era re E. M. Kruger, Agent 
i ACS SR Ae E. E. Harvey, Agent 
MOMS IY cic cicisrsic ctcgoscies os wesciy ..E. F, Stanton, Agent 
MNS c's ales vn. + cewlaieenes N Williamson, Agent 
Westley, COLTS EE aS Sie W. G. Carey, Agent 
West Dewmerey, Cal. ....5 -.cacscescee A. W. Dutton, Agent 
West Dayton, Oe A scbwnth aoe R. L. Harris, Agent 
sia a6 oisic'e:sia's s\n sa s-sumntein ce S.M Wiley, Agent 
WRU CIE acc scans acinetas M. E. Woodmansee, Agent 
West Stayton: Or-...:..::.5 ccsseseece H. B. Condit, Agent 
A SES TIS 22] (Se ae J. E. Blackford, Agent 
I TE ioe 55s Cee desave anne C. E. Lashmott, Agent 
ATT ET LL AC Cr 1 a ae B. Schenck, Agent 
ME ist ces ones 60 ance okanenaneee P. H. Burt, Agent 
IE IE i dic sic oncis ate cca) csv Wesscnieu tale J.N. Lean, Agent 
Williams, sesh ok caweslaeac caves wxsaenn F C. Pelton, Agent 
Tee RI Es ha gia lc rc eine. vwwidiatcs o acapiale W. W. Scott, Agent 
i eee W. G. McPherson, Agent 
I Eis. 65 Sisnaaaanvies veh W. J. Pierson, Agent 
OR, POOH so i.nsigc esis. ccccncewss S_H. Kitto, Agent 
MN OME digs siedosc's “Giwanalcnceien J. Robinson, Agent 
WIN OOS a0 les iigica ceaoeceauee Gud: Sheppard, Agent 
be SS Sh 0 a art E. B Handsaker, Agent 
CO SS ee errr ee S. M. Wilcox, Agent 
a | W. E. Barber, Agent 
EMA OE soins ov-0sG id wcecsts'a oleae W.V. Jones, Agent 
WP CRN a ss cincs wSisaiacas sxe .Miss A. Matty, Agent 
MEAN aeons oso aick kis ain-d ss ecioloewea J.S Brown, Agent 
Woncatias (Op. oo. fosccsnccsucs G. W. Cartwright, Agent 
MOU INO CCA vcisisinie save sw oasee we ‘. W. Phillips, Agent 
MADAM GAN oo oe on bare dnw nae saves F, Warren, Agent 
CTE Gt | SR Sa are re A? i. W. Filbert, Agent 


MPRGEA MM ooo ys oka: bis dsal6 g sseunt crescents M. C. Gorton, Agent 

















ATLANTIC SYSTEM 

















SOUTHERN PACIFIC COMPANY 
EMM shi sawinsxedncesssbancenene G. L. Gowins, Agent SRM acy keoes dss cccaswwauabascancea Jas. Storer, Agent 
Alexandria, La.. W. D. Coleman, Agent EE Ses cwcynnacoh anaes sanvensas J.C. Akers, Agent 
UE oo soos sncuawoscaccahin G. W. Bostick, Agent SETI 55 a sis assess -ncneaheaenae J. E. Porter, Agent 
PEREIVIIE, UR s 6560.05 550555500 00008 R. L. Thompson, Agent SP MNMLIB IR, siis'3-0 5 0s 05 a9 peed aved B. J. Pelleran, Agent 
RC soos sync cachavssevsenee T. J. Tillotson, Agent See ERR oo pd phase awa eetae nae S. D. Tinney, Agent 
NEEDS owinknncnh awe dsanacnat E. A. Von Eye, Agent Lake Charles, La ..E W. L. Hartman, Agent 
EI canis SS es chduacees 40s 5 nncee Jno. Pierce, Agent SEATING S05, shd-ans 0 sis 4 bnse kee asanuen J. Murphy, Agent 
ME ics senecewaneh shuncaseuem Mrs. B. Mars, Agent SNR, © cies cb sack cu cdace es aeeenats A. T. Allen, Agent 
RE es bind Son kancaGanses annie J. V. DeBlanc, Agent SS SR oe nee S. J. Bouchad, Agent 
Breaux Bridge, La...............0-0-. J. O’Donohoe, Agent Morgan City, MD: Scccavaunecsssasas kangen R. Natili, Agent 
SIMI Ss 5 iss s wsik'n's'h.s on a backeoadiod J. E. Rice, Agent New Iberia, Rea heeds oye A. C. Pickett, Agent 
NORM Sceptre ass ssesceu heneneeore O. Kilpatrick, Agent PW A IOROE GB. ons 56 5. w eens es Theodore Ensign, Agent 
DP IMMRCS Sion dicd tnswaneeeeseGee D. A. Dimitry, Agent S&S Se ree eer C. W. Thornton, Agent 
KRCMNOUER, TA. ...... <2 0>000% Mrs. A. F. Thibodeaux, Agent ee errr rer rrr rere C. W. Owen, Agent 
SE nc as550' Canbeapheevacen W. W. Wall, Agent TN onc Ccavccanbeucouse c "5 Boudreaux. Agent 
ghee cabins sadsckonsacoione R. M. Jones, Agent UD ions s cidaseecondoae H. W. Wilkinson, Agent 
Des Allemandes, La........... on L. Church, Agent LEU ab kkeaviewsessavascnesaes W. J. Dreifholz, Agent 
EM ccc l iu dadandosnd'vt'ss vs teektEh R. Davis, Agent Se re ars H. L. Davis, Agent 
eee ™y Thompson, Agent CE BAAS cob. cceebiantends cen scveus J. M. Booze, Agent 
MEER (Shenk sy neonenkasanabace L. C. Giffe, Agent PI BUR cave as Gasienncetutnund . - Hanley, Agent 
DE ee CiiG noes ss ehaseowekcosanenate E. Von Eye, Agent Scott, La........ Atbnasiaswap seeds Tubbs, Agent 
Ng a vo sswenbarecveereneis D. Halloran, Agent St. Martinsville, La...............ee0ee. D. a Blanc, Agent 
Ie nbkss chs nkunnedn te cwe dior W. T. Bush, Agent MR, BMBs a os ss xasnenees xovns J. T. Henning, Agent 
SINC 5056 nGsaedevewsaean’s Jno. B. Moody, Agent DEMME 9Gy Gos hekandinseisavceunseyee C. A. Saint, Agent 
PEI b ctw ckaxwiyeb-dasbaskesb hie R. D. Etie, Agent MUD oon ssp nutes eas eseeneececnwul J. W. Wilson, Agent 
ey eee ee ee OE eracasisesa be dnacnenseheed F. C. Ransom, Agent 
fo SU en eer \G. E. Favi inger, Agent NS BAR o.oo x se erawic nonce mess vie J. R. Daniel, Agent 
DORM Du becsnes paboeessenvesnke H. S. Chouvin, Agent atic eho b esa evpsveeccoweipeue J. F. Tubbs, Agent 
PER Beri ean pn tikckcveseeckeveouebees A. Baumann, Agent West Lake, La...................... T. C. Van Epps, Agent 
GALVESTON, HARRISBURG AND SAN ANTONIO RY. 
NE SET Pee Ti Terror” L. E. Le Tulle, Agent STS conc cusienadhs Mek akeenwe R. B. Trent, Agent 
reer ree J. R. Madenfort, Agent EN an oire sy shane eho ee daewee oe C. B. Frink, Agent 
SED WOE, OKs vi cscccencccsscvcvtan C. Fromme, Agent SES ere rare pare eis) W. J. Pryor, Agent 
DE PE vicaby Kostabustnevcessuan E. L. Johnson, Agent Se SR ey W. J. Lucas, Agent 
TT ne ee W. Littlefield, Agent REE nope Via sak soneesesuk sch cne G. W. Collie, Agent 
SII Ss osinn'skawebnnwessueneh B. W. Hayden, Agent Marion, Tex.. jes seanepies ..W.H. Rather, Agent 
Sk eee eee 3. W.1. Hanley, Agent Missouri City, Mee ec ee W. F. Watts, Agent 
SS eee eee E; iy Howard, Agent NE EES isiwccs Goneasyosusnws J. C. Williams, Agent 
os eee rrr ree H. Haile, Agent IN ENN os siccknesteénsesecees W. H. Whisler, Agent 
LS ee E. W. Westeriesd, Agent INES aica pm nacbae nee aves riewewe A. K. Wood, Agent 
ELC. tt UWcawbsnbes sbbebensee N. S. Murray, Agent A UE oS cee be naeeonae J. McMillan, Agent 
Eagle CN SS a cual Charles Boedeker, Agent ams Paieerie, Tex. ..........+5. he taaatl A. O. Hubbard, Agent 
ER RUN a isa nnies seweeseee owe . G. George, Agent ee J. C. Stansell, Agent 
SE EE, BUe wos. anvescamsscstaue W. A. Moore, Agent eee rey « W. P. Pollard, Agent 
hs ciao tdecnavs onion T. E. Hunt, Agent os. oa ha we calc pe meni J.S. Rothe, Agent 
IEW sis buns bantee 5 n0k.ccecuseein J. C. Maigne, Agent SN TM Sock cs nckeesssne wea . S. Tanner, Agent 
Ere ere E. F. Crowe, Agent OS ere reat J. M. Abbott, Agent 
oO ae rere R. B. Tanner, Agent IER MRIMICR, BOK... vane sence cancsnse A. S. Bishop, Agent 
Fort Hancock, Tex..................G. R. Ridgeway, Agent EU, ais dic wm ov spon aaeun senso O. W. Zuehl, Agent 
EE canshcessscbuecanaskeaeohee T. B. West, Agent DENI INNEK (53 oss sues on o5a ch aeheweneen M. Cooper, Agent 
TEMA. cin ikbanksceaxsearenshe J. M. Murphy, Agent INE MEIER, |. dxewinecs Scns acareanee C. M. McGarr, Agent 
IN cw pisces tcnccusscanswn Be SS ae ee eee W. J. Kimball, Agent 
cca akinsieebnhsbssbanenaawee Lum, Agent Sugarland, MBs Sexscubneccenenstcauew C. A. Proffitt, Agent 
PON chiles scain shennan te sencncne R. G. Leo, Agent SOTIRUE: So skp cn Guansevacasccahanten J.W. Evans, Agent 
J Sr ee P. Jungman, Jr., Agent Valentine, Tex.... .................... C. H. Wright, Agent 
SO) A ie res ee ee SS a eer: M.V. Meyer, Agent 
SM MPAES RWS cso cy osesassunacancosel eee ee eee A. P. Shatto, Agent 
La Grange, BER uscrebcchsvsubensebk Ri ee ee C!S ee C. A. Blanchard, Agent 
TEXAS AND NEW ORLEANS R.R. 
eee rere J. B. Goodhue, Agent SR UNEE MUR. obs 3, hese hade.ase st caebeee W. F. Erp, Agent 
SL RUN, bss nubnvesdenseooaner W. B. Hayes, Agent OOS Ti ee ere W. L. Browning, Agent 
is nige¢ a vtabae,ckuawenes F. A. Robinson, Agent Sabine Pass, Tex., Daag Fauaehae J. Boutrone, Agent 
ers Sere R. G. Palmer, Agent lk. eer Miles, Agent 
EENEUE vi cGussh<sob> auvesuseseeusbe J. H. Man, Agent Sheldon, Tex LEbkckhoeeWalaxsachhaseceser E. C. Allen, Agent 
RTI C64 paw cnneca cbse scene J. H. Miller, Agent Gs wanidknenanavcxecucs E. N Drouet, Agent 
NS Se W. F. Simmons, Agent EE Se | a ee L. J. McClure, Agent 
OS Re J. B. Wallace, Agent ERED Ec $ sicka shh oevss45e5y Rae TS AES C. V. Drew, Agent 
SITTER Ce nats beebh ines svhenesavcee J. H. Kelley, Agent AMIN BIE BOK, 04 cosa cn ssesscnasecee A. Johnson, Agent 
PE tec sacnuskneenknee et G. A. Sternenberg, ee Oo ee errr J. B. Spurlock, Agent 
Orange, MOR SuSsbuls bounes asnahenscnanen PINE ROMER MAE «© WV OORVIIDS DOK Sx 050.0556 0:0sn oneeneecisces W. A. Ford, Agent 
NEW YORK, TEXAS AND MEXICO RY. 
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Overland Southern Pacific 


The three overland routes of the Southern Pacific Company, and the number of con- 
necting lines at New Orleans and E] Paso, Ogden and Portland, enable it to offer the traveler a 
pleasing variety of routes, both on its own lines and beyond, and the through car service is 
so comprehensive that the Pacific Coast can be reached from nearly every large city in the 
United States, or vice versa, without change of cars. 


ARRANGEMENT OF THROUGH CAR SERVICE 


SUNSET ROUTE 





EAST BOUND. 
No. 9. NEW ORLEANS EXPRESS—Buffet Draw- 


ing Room Sleeping Cars San Francisco to New Or- 
leans also San Francisco to Los Angeles. ‘Tourist 
Sleeping Car Lathrop to Los Angeles. Daily. 

TUESDAY. Pullman Vestibule Ordinary Sleeping 
Car San Francisco to Washington, D.C. Personally 
conducted. 

WEDNESDAY. 
to Chicago, via E] Paso and Kansas City. 
conducted. 

THURSDAY. Vestibule Pullman Ordinary Sleeping 
Car San Francisco to Cincinnati via E] Paso and 
New Orleans. Personally conducted. 

FRIDAY. Vestibule Pullman Ordinary Sleeping Car 
San Francisco to Washington, D.C. Personally 
conducted. 

No. 25. THE OWL—SAN FRANCISCO AND 
LOS ANGELES LIMITED— Solid Vestibuled 
Train. Day Coach San Francisco to Bakersfield; 
Composite Buffet Car and Drawing Room oe 
Cars San Francisco to Los Angeles; Dining Car San 
Francisco to Tracy. Daily. 


Tourist Sleeping Car San Francisco 
Personally 


WEST BOUND. 
No. 10. SUNSET EXPRESS — Buffet Drawing 


Room Sleeping Cars New Orleans to San Francisco, 
also Los Angeles to San Francisco. Tourist Sleep- 
ing Car, Los Angeles toLathrop. Daily. 

TUESDAY. Vestibule Pullman Ordinary Sleeping 
Car from Washington, D. C., to San Francisco (Wed- 
nesday from New Orleans). Persorrally conducted. 

Tourist Sleeping Car from Chicago to San Fran- 
cisco (Wednesday from Kansas City, Thursday from 
Ft. Worth) Personally conducted. 

THURSDAY. Vestibule Pullman Ordinary Sleeping 
Car Cincinnati to San Francisco (Friday from New 
Orleans). Personally conducted. 

FRIDAY. Vestibule Pullman O:dinary Sleeping Car 
Washington, D.C., to San Francisco (Saturday from 
New Orleans). Personally conducted. 

No. 26. THE OWL—SAN FRANCISCO AND 
LOS ANGELES LIMITED — Solid Vestibuled 
Train. Composite Buftet Car and Drawing Room 
Sleeping Cars Los Angeles to San Francisco; Day 
Coach Bakersfield to San Francisco; Dining Car 
Tracy to San Francisco. Daily. 


OGDEN ROUTE 


EAST BOUND... 


No. |. ATLANTIC EXPRESS Daily— Buffet Draw- 
ing Room Sleeping Car San Francisco to Kansas City, 
via U. P. Tourist Sleeping Car San Francisco to 
Denver, via R.G. W.and D. & R.G. 


* MONDAY. Tourist Sleeping Car from Los Angeles 
to Chicago, via Pueblo and Kansas City. 


* TUESDAY. Tourist Sleeping Car from Los Angeles 
to Chicago, via Colorado Springs and Kansas City 


* WEDNESDAY. Tourist sleeping Car trom Los 
Angeles to Chicago, via Denver and Omaha. 


* THURSDAY. Tourist Sleeping Car San Francisco 
to St. Louis, via Denver and Kansas City. 
Tourist Sleeping Car Los Angeles 'to Omaha,ivia 
Union Pacific. 


No. 3. THE SAN FRANCISCO AND CHICAGO 
SPECIAL Daily—Vestibule double Drawing Room 
Sleeping Car and Composite Buffet Car San Fran- 
cisco to Chicago, via Cheyenne and Omaha. 

Vestibule Drawing Room Sleeping Car San Fran- 
cisco to Denver. Dining Car service San Francisco 
to Chicago and Denver. 

Vestibule Pullman Ordinary Sleeping Car San 
Francisco to Chicago, via Cheyenne and Omaha. 

* These cars carry Personally Conducted Excursion Parties in charge 
of Excursion Managers, and connect at Chicago with similar cars run- 
ning through to Boston. 


(WEST BOUND. 


No. 2. THE SAN FRANCISCO AND CHICAGO 
SPECIAL Daily—Vestibule Drawing Room Sleep- 
ing Car and Composite Buffet Car Chicago to San 
Francisco, via Omaha and Cheyenne. 

Double Drawing Room Sleeping Car Denver to 
San Francisco. Dining Car service Chicago and 
Denver to San Francisco. 
No. 4. ORIENTAL MAIL Daily—Buffet Drawing 
Room Sleeping Car Kansas City to San Francisco. 
Vestibule Pullman Ordinary Sleeping Car Chicago 
to San Francisco, via Omaha and Cheyenne. 
Tourist Sleeping Car Denver to San Francisco, 
via D. & R.G. and R. G. W 

* WEDNESDAY. Tourist Sleeping Car Chicago to 
Los Angeles, via Omaha and Denver. 

* Tourist Sleeping Car St. Louis to San Francisco, 
via Kansas City and Denver. 


* THURSDAY. Tourist Sleeping Car Chicago to Los 
Angeles, via Kansas City and Pueblo. 
* Tourist Sleeping Car Chicago to Los Angeles, 
via Kansas City and Colorado Springs. 
Tourist Sleeping Car Chicago to San Francisco, 
via Omaha and Pueblo. 
Tourist Sleeping Car St. Paul to Los Angeles, 
via Omaha and Pueblo. 
FRIDAY. Tourist Sleeping Car Omaha to Los Angeles, 
via Union Pacific. 
* These cars carry Personally Conducted Excursion Parties in charge 
of Excursion Managers. 


SHASTA ROUTE 


NORTH AND EAST BOUND. 


No. 5. OREGON EXPRESS Daily—Buffet Draw- 
ing Room Sleeping Car San Francisco to Port- 
land. 

Tourist Sleeping Car San Francisco to Portland. 
Dining Car between Redding and Portland. 
Observation Car Dunsmuir to Ashland. 

TUESDAY. Tourist Sleeping Car San ‘Francisco to 

St. Paul, via Portland and Tacoma. 


WEST AND SOUTH BOUND. 


No. 6. CALIFORNIA EXPRESS Daily — Buffet 
Drawing Room Sleeping Car Portland to San Fran- 
cisco. 

Tourist Sleeping Car Portland to San Francisco. 
Dining Car between Redding and Portland. 
Observation Car Ashland to Dunsmuir. 

WEDNESDAY. Tourist Sleeping Car St. 

San Francisco via Tacoma and Portland. 


Paul to 


For more detailed information concerning the Through Car Service on SUNSET, OGDEN 
and SHASTA ROUTES see Overland folders of Southern Pacific Company and principal con- 
necting lines, or communicate with agents of the Southern Pacific named in SUNSET. 





PLEASE MENTION SUNSET 











Break the Journey 


when traveling overland, at Salt Lake 
City, and view the historic wonders 
of this mid-continent metropolis. The 
great Temple and Tabernacle are archi- 
tectural marvels and yet but items in 
the host of interesting features. 


Che Knutsford....... 


Salt Lake’s new and palatial hotel 
affords unusual comforts and pleasures 
and is a very charming resting-place 
for wearied travelers. It is known 
throughout the United States as one 
of the best of America’s hotels. 


Salt Lake City...... 





woes BIG GAME» 


the Pacific Coast States and Territories 


BEAR 
ELK 
DEER 


and an abundance of small game is 
found in close proximity to the Shasta 
Route in Northern California and Oregon 
and along the Sunset Route in Arizona 
and New Mexico. Strike out and enjoy 
the pleasure of exploring a new ground. 


Agents of the ....... pita res sas 5m 


----SOUTHERN PACIFIC COMPANY---- 


will help you to necessary particulars 

















a 
aS New St. Charles Dotel aS 











New, fireproof, Central and DeLuxe in Equipment. The 
Palace Rotel of the South. Accommodates 750 patrons. 
Turkish and Russian baths, 200 private baths. No other 
hotel exemplifies in such a marked degree the famed excel- 
lence of Southern cookery and Southern markets combined 
with latest and most improved methods in management. 
American plan, $3.00 per day and upwards..........- 


H. R. Blakely & Co., Limited, Proprietors 











aS New Orleans, [Louisiana aS 

















PLEASE MENTION SUNSET 




















Casa Loma Hotel 


Redlands, California 


Not a dull day in the whole year at the Casa Lon 

















Hotel 
El Paso de Robles 


Paso Robles, San'Luis Obispo County 
California 


Mud and Sulphur 
Baths and 
Mineral Waters 


Write OTTO E. NEVER, Paso Robles, Cal. 
for Booklet 











Travelers will find the most 


complete stock of... 
Photographic 
Supplies 

and Sporting Goods 


at... 
Glabrough, Golcher & Co. 


538 Market Street 
San Francisco 





The only transcontinental rail- 
way under one management 
and control and the chief rail- 
way on the Western Coast of 
the United States is the.......... 


Southern Pacific Company 








PLEASE MENTION SUNSET 











COOLED BY OCEAN BREEZES 


| 


otel Arcadia.. 


California 














Drives Fishing Wharf 
Salt Water Plunge Bath 
Fine Surf Bathing 


FRANK A. MILLER, Proprietor 


, California 























